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RECLAIMED RUBBER STOCKS REDUCED 


IN QUARTER DESPITE LARGER OUTPUT 


EXCISE TAX ON ALL TIRES 
REMOVED BY COMMITTEE 


By action of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on Novy. 9, the tax on tires and ae- 


cessories was abolished. This 


action, 


Rubber Association Statistics cs for Third Quarter of 1925 together with a cut of two per cent of the 
Place Production at 31,909 Tons, Shipments at 29,910 
and Inventory at 7,/62—Scrap Stocks Large 


Inventory of reclaimed rubber stocks 
has steadily fallen this year, although 
production has been increased to fill 
crowing demand. According to a recent 


statistical bulletia the Rubber Associa- 


tion containing figures compiled from a 


ol 


questionnaire sent to seven reclaimers, 19 
manufacturers who also reclaim and 61 
other manufacturers, shipments for the 
third quarter of 1925 were 29,910 long 
tons, production was 31,909 tons and in- 
ventory was 7,762. That inventories 
have steadily fallen is seen when figures 
from the first and second quarter are 
compared. Inventory was 9,235 tons at 


the end of the first quarter and 8,820 tor 


the second quarter. Production rose 
from 25,353 tons in the first quarter to 
27,523 in the second and shipments in- 
crease from 22,922 tons in the first 


quarter to 23,651 in the second yet jumped 
to 29,910 in the quarter just ended. 
Stocks of Scrap Increased 
Inventories of serap rubber, however, 
10,045 tons in the first quarter 
to 74,509 the third quarter, although 
consumption also from 32,630 tons 
in the first quarter to 40,780 in the third 
quarter. At the end of the third quarter 
there were 21,752 tons of rubber 
due compared with 16,414 in 
the first quarter. 


Manutacturers 


rose trom 
in 


rose 


scrap 
on contract, 
75 


representing about 


per cent of the industry reported 91,554 
tons of crude rubber consumed in the 
third quarter, compared with 95,771 in 


in the first. 
of shipments of all products 


the second quarter and 87,642 
The value 


was $309,437,000 in the third quarter, 
compared with $300,924,000 in the second 
end $228,256,000 in the first quarter. 

Inventory of crude rubber in the United 
States and afloat for U. S. ports at the 
end of the third quarter was 35,131 tons 
on hand and 50,480 tons afloat, compared 
with 47,770 tons on hand and 48,708 tons 
afloat in the second quarter and 54,502 
tons on hand and 90,709 tons afloat in 
the first quarter. Crude rubber arrivals 
were 91,499 tons in the third, 101,554 in 
the and 90,709 the first 
quarter. 

Several of the largest reclaimers, unable 
with the demand for their 
products, are planning additions. 


second tons in 


to ke ep pace 
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five per cent tax on automobiles, will 
bring the automobile industry a saving 
of about $70,000,000 if the Bill is 
eventually passed. The saving to the 
tire, accessory and parts industries on 
the basis of last year’s figures will be 


$27,000,000. 

The full official text of 
clauses is not yet available. The Bill will 
be voted upon by a Senate Committee 
and possibly by a Conference Committee 
composed of members of both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. The 
final draft will be voted upon by Congress 
hetore January, before which time there 
probably will be many changes made in 
the clauses dealing with the excise taxes. 


the excise tax 


Tyer Buys Mechanical 


The Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Mass., 
recently purchased the equipment and 
manufacturing rights of the Mechanical 
Rubber Mfg. Co., which has oceupied a 
part of the Tyer factory for the last few 
years as a separate corporation. The 
Mechanical company specialized in rub- 
ber covered rolls used in textile, paper 
and other industries. The business will 
he operated without interruption by the 
Tyer Rubber Co. 


Decides in du Pont’s Favor 

The Examiner of Interferences in the 
U. S. Patent Office recently awarded 
priority of invention in Patent Inter- 
ference No. 49,357 to Winfield Seott, as- 
signor to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Ine. of 13 of the 16 counts claimed. 


the use of 
rubber vul- 


in effeet, 
di-ortho-tolylguanidine 
canization aecelerator. 


These counts, cover 


as a 
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DEFIANCE TO ENLARGE 

RECLAIMING FACTORY 
Defiance Rubber Co., Defiance, 
Ohio, is completing the first step toward 
the enlargement ot The 
new unit consists of a building 66’ x 100’ 
which will be completed in about ten days 
New mm hiner will be immediate- 
will be in 


The 


their capacity. 


time. 
ly installed and this 
production by the 15th of December. 
The Defiance Rubber Co., besides pro- 
ducing high grade reclaimed rubbers, also 
produces hard rubber dust, sheet rubber 
and other hard rubber products for hard 
rubber manufacturers. The plant is run- 
ning twenty-two hours a day and the new 


new unit 


unit will operate on the same schedule, 
enabling the company to immediately in 
crease their output considerably. C. L. 


Kintner is In charge of 


ol this 


the production 


company. 


No Receiver for Columbus 


The Common Pleas Court recently dis- 
the 
Columbus Tire 


missed an appleation Lo! appoint 


ment of a reeeiver for the 


& Kubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, as an 
ngreement was reached between William 
K.. Armacost, who instituted the suit, and 
the company Business will be continued 
as usual 


Close Ashland Plant 
The Ashland factory of the Mansfield 
Tire & Rubber Co., Mansfield. Ohio, was 
recently shut down It will be reopened 
January 1 to be operated at full capacity. 
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Mansfield officials maintain that it is more 
practical to operate the factory in Mans- 
field on full time than it would be to 
operate the two factories on a half-time 
basis. It was stated that the production 
of the two plants has been 5,500 tires 
and 10,000 tubes a day. It is planned 
to increase this production next year to 
6,000 tires a day. 


E. A. Stone Joins Cambridge 

Edwin A. Stone, formerly superinten- 
dent of the cutting department for the 
Firestone-Apsley Rubber Co., Hudson, 
Mass., has accepted a similar position 
with the Cambridge Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturers of rubber 
footwear, rubberized clothing, soles and 
heels. 


Gillette Wins Suit 

The Supreme Court recently refused to 
pass upon the validity of the claim of 
the Merchants Bank & Trust Co., Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C., against the Gillette 
Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. The suit, 
which arose out of trade acceptances, was 
decided against the bank by the Federal 
Court of western Wisconsin. 


Tracey Returns to New York 

R. B. Tracey, formerly manager of the 
New York branch of the Henderson Tire 
& Rubber Co., Columbus, Ohio, but lately 
aeting as tactory representative, has re 


turned to New York City as manager. 
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CRITICIZES HOOVER’S 
STAND ON RESTRICTION 


(Special to THE RUBBER AGE) 

The London Daily Telegraph has pub- 
lished the following comment on Secre- 
tary Hoover’s recent speech against 
restriction : 

Mr. Hoover, in his outburst against 
the Stevenson rubber law, has evident- 
ly overlooked the fact that but for its 
provisions a large number of rubber 
plantations would have remained un- 


cultivated after the great slump. It is 
almost unnecessary to recall to Mr. 
Hoover the fact that the American 


cotton supplies for export are wholly 
governed by the domestic needs of the 
United States and the New York and 
St. Louis Exchanges, without any 
special reference to the needs of Lan- 
eashire at any particular date. On 
Feb. 1 next the rubber supply, at 95 
per cent, will have returned almost to 
the normal. 


Elect —— 


At a meeting of the Rubber Trade 
Association of New York Nov. 12, 
the following officers were elected: H. A. 
Astlett, president ; F. Pusinelli, viee- 
president; R. L. Chipman, treasurer; and 
J. P. Sullivan, secretary. The new di- 
rectors to serve three years are W. E. 
Bruyn, W. H. Stiles, D. D. Halvane and 
H. F. Tiedeman. E. 


a director to serve until November, 1926. 


on 


Stevenson was elected 
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RECLAIM 
RED-WHITE 


claimed Rubber. 
and red have high rubber con- 
tent, are plastic and accept 
fillers readily. 


We specialize in Fine Re- 


Write today for a sample. 
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THE RUBBER AGE 


ADVISES MANUFACTURERS TO CARRY 


LARGE RESERVE STOCKS OF RUBBER 





H. Eric Miller, Former President of Rubber Growers’ Assn., 
in Address in London, Forecasts American Consumption 


for 1925 as 400,000 Tons of 560,000-Ton World Total 





H. Erie Miller, chairman of Harrisons 
& Crosfield and former president of the 
Rubber Growers’ Association, at the 
recent meeting of his firm in London gave 
an exhaustive summary of the statistical 
position in his address. In particular, he 
warned consumers not to repeat the mis- 
take of neglecting the market when sup- 
plies are freely available. The following 
is a brief summary of Mr. Miller’s speech. 

“A year ago,” declared Mr. Miller, “I 
indicated the trend of world consumption, 
but I did not then anticipate that the 
absorption of erude rubber in 1925 would 
attain its present dimensions. Rubber 


price movements during the past two 
years indicate that manufacturers have 
not accurately gauged their future re- 


quirements. For some years they had 
been faced with superabundant supplies 
of crude rubber and they ceased to pay 
adequate attention to the part which they 
were called upon to play in order to pro- 
vide rationally for their growing needs. 
Under restriction, once the surplus stocks 
were absorbed, very little foresight was 
called for to ensure conditions approxi- 
mating stability at a very moderate price 
level, instead of which the average daily 
price during the quarter May/July, 1924, 
was under 11d. (22 cents) per lb., while 
today the value is 3s. lld. (94 cents) 
per lb. 
Restriction Did Not Raise Prices 

“Much gratitude has been rightly be- 
stowed on the Stevenson Scheme, but I 
um sure the originators of it could not 
and would not claim that the legislation 
founded on it should be credited with the 
attainment of the present high price for 
rubber. A few simple figures will prove 
this statement. 

“Tf the average daily price of stand- 
ard sheet had been maintained at just 
over Is. 3d. (30 cents) per lb. since the 
inception of the restrictive legislation, 
200,000 tons more rubber might have been 
exported. Without, however, relying on 
the foregoing as proof of my statement, 
1 will go back only as far as the quarter 
August/October, 1924. The average daily 
price in that quarter was Is. 2.63d. (29.26 
cents) per lb. If consumers had seen 
to it that the price in that quarter aver- 
aged just over one-third of a penny per 
lb. more, and, if in the quarter November, 
1924/January, 1925, they had raised the 
average daily price by a small decimal 
point of a penny, 50,000 tons more rubber 
could have been, and certainly would have 
been, exported from the restriction areas. 
I leave it to the judgment of anyone who 
has knowledge of the industry to say 
whether there would have been any sen- 


sational rise in price during 1925 had 


buyers seen to it that these 50,000 tons 
additional were forthcoming. 

“The strength of the present position 
prompts me to search for causes which 
may bring about a reaction, but it is not 
easy to conjure them up. It is well to be 
prepared, however, for some natural re- 
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action ‘in 1926, but, when supplies be- 
come available in excess of immediate 
needs, the wise manufacturer will increase 
his holding of crude rubber. The average 
rate of progressive increase in consump- 
tion of crude rubber during the 14 years 
preceding 1924 was 13 per cent per 
annum. Bringing the 1925 probable ab- 
sorption into my table and correcting the 
1924 estimated absorption, we calculate 
that the true consumption figure for 1924 
shows an increase of 1314 per cent over 
1923, so that the average of 13 per cent 
annual increase now holds good over the 
past 15 years. 

“Crude rubber absorption during the 
current year will be about 560,000 tons, of 
which 400,000 tons will be used in the 


(Concluded on Page 110) 











capacity. 


have in the past. 


100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 








Supply and Demand 
DS. 
Quality 


The law of supply and demand has seldom 
operated with more force than it does today 
in the Rubber Industry. 

The demand for Reclaimed Rubber has 


grown to the point of straining production 


The most rigid standards for quality and 
uniformity are needed to resist the tendency 
to substitute volume for value. 


We hold to this standard now just as we 


NOT HOW MUCH, 


U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., Ine. 


“42 Years Serving the Industry Solely as Reclaimers.” 


BUT HOW GOOD. 


Factories: Buffalo, N. Y. 
































ADVISES MANUFACTURERS 
TO CARRY LARGE STOCKS 
( sale f Pa I 


I'nited States and 160.000 tons in other 


countries 
oat he ab orption ot erude rublhe r by the 


rest of the world during 1925 will be 
about 25,000 tons more than in 1924, the 
most noteworthy inerease being that of 
Germany, Whose absorption has increased 
from 22,000 tons in 1924 to over 40,000 
tons during the current year In no man 
ufacturing country with the exception of 
Japan has the absorption decreased, and, 
as in the case of America, the increased 
absorption is mainly accounted for by 
the increasing use of motor transport. 
At the end of last vear it was estimated 
that 3,700,000 automobiles were in use in 
countries outside the United States, and 
by the end of 1925 the total should be 
over 4,500,000 


Use of Reclaim Will Grou 
“During the first 
current yeat th 
rubber have been reduced by over 60,000 


of the 
erude 


seven months 


world’s stocks of 


tons, and of this reduction 25,000 tons 
eame from the London stocks, which are 


now only 5,000 tons The high prices are 
the re- 


will have to be 


stimulating use ol 
this 
allowed for in estimating future absorp 
tion. 

“The United States is the only country 


ot re 


undoubtedly 


claimed rubber, and 


for which we have data on the use 


claimed rubber. For practical purposes 
3 lbs. of wood quality reclaimed rubber is 
required to replace 1 Ib. of erude rubber. 
the 


! 
roughly be 


ot 
by 


Therefore a rise in percentage 


div ided 


three in order to gauge its real effect on the 


reclaimed may 


situation. In the case of automobile tires, 
where any reduction in quality cannot 
ultimately be disguised trom the con- 


sumer, I imagine that reclaimed will play 


only a small part, but its use will cer 
tainly extend in the case of certain other 
goods, 

“The new rubber available for shipment 
1925 approximate 500,000 


weight, about 100,000 tons more 


during will 


tons dry 


than last year. Of this increase only a 
small fraction is wild rubber. 

“Dutch native production again shows 
an inerease over the previous year, but 


earries a 
Reports 


the 1925 productior 
1 ol 
of the reeent investigations earried out by 
Dutch officials and British planters in the 
districts Diambi, and 
Bandjermassin are Taken 
In conjunction with the latest export fig- 


probably 


greater percentage mousture. 


ot Palembang, 


now available 


ures, they incieate that, tor the present, 


the native rubber output is reaching its 


limit, and that little inerease ean be 
look for any material increase in the free 
should be the equivalent of about six 
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years hence. By that time over tapping, 
inadequate upkeep, and disease will have 
seriously curtailed the potential output 
from those trees now in tapping. The 
much-advertised American developments 
in Liberia will be watched with interest. 
“It is difficult at present to estimate 
what the 1926 production is likely to be. 
The labor question has a distinct bearing 
this, and, although all the labor 
necessary for production of full normal 
arranged by those estates 


on 


will be 
which have not 
doubtful whether a 
trained labor is actually available at 
present to full the last 
quarter of the year when the trees give 
their maximum yield. In of the 
seasonal nature of the tire trade I do not 
look for any material increase in the free 
stocks crude until about the 
middle of next year, by which time, the 
production will be at full capacity. 

“Present world stocks represent 
than 34 months’ current absorption. 
Normally, comfortable working 
should be the equivalent of about 
months’ absorption, and, provided a far- 
sighted view of the position is maintained, 
any excess of production over absorption 
in the meantime could be, and should be, 
earried without difficulty.” 


cTOps 
already done so, it 1s 
full complement ot 


secure crops in 


view 


ot rubber 


less 


stocks 


SIX 


To Operate Hodgman Plant 

The Hodgman Holding Corp., Tucka- 
hoe, N.Y., was recently chartered at Al- 
bany with an authorized capital of $30,- 
000 to manufacture rubber footwear, ete. 
Incorporators are Conrad Hubert, 60 
Pillary St., Brooklyn; Theodore Friede- 


berg, 210 Riverside Drive, New York 
City; and J. F. Marks, 2 Seaman St., 
New York City. Weschler & Kohn, 29 


Broadway, New York City, are attorneys 
The assets of the 
Tuckahoe, were 
to a real 


for the corporation. 
Hodgman Rubber 


few weeks 


Co., 


sold a ago estate 


operator tor $625,500. 


T. Komuro in U. S. on Visit 

Taiji Kumuro, chief chemical engineer 
of the Furukawa Electric Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan, manufacturers 
of insulated wire, recently arrived in the 
United States on a protracted business 
visit. While here he will make his 
headquarters in New York. 


Please Omit 
Flowers! ! 
There are no ‘dead’ ads 
in THE RUBBER AGE 
they are all live—placed 
where your prospect can 
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HUDSON ISSUES REPORT 
ON TIRE SIMPLIFICATION 


Declaring that the present automobile 
tire situation is one of the most striking 
examples of economic waste prevailing 
in industry, R. M. Hudson, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, recently issued a re- 
port embodying the views of automobile 
manufacturers, tire and aceessory manu- 
facturers, dealers’ organizations and 
others interested in the subject. 

The current nation-wide interest in re- 
ducing waste in production and distribu- 
tion of commonly used commodities is 
a challenge to all contributing to such 
wastes to prove the soundness of their 
position, Mr. Hudson declared. There 
is in the proposal for fewer tire sizes 
a further opportunity to demonstrate the 
tremendous power that is in co-operative 
action by all interests for the elimination 
of waste in typical American industries. 
It is through the elimination of such 
wastes, as this example affords, that the 
automotive and related industries will 
find their greatest opportunities for fu- 
ture growth and development. 

Practically all of those interviewed by 
the Division of Simplified practice agree 
that a simplified list of tire sizes is great- 
ly to be desired, and that something 
should be done to bring it about. Some 
feel that efforts to date have been 
ductive of results; others do not agree 
that progress toward fewer tire sizes is 
being made as rapidly as current con- 
ditions will permit. 

A few have questioned the possible 
value of the service which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce might render in bring- 
ing about an early establishment of a 


pro- 


simplified line of tires, while a much 
larger number express the belief that 
action will be expedited if the Division 
renders to the interests concerned the 


same service it is rendering to other in- 
dustries having simplification problems. 

Tire manufacturers are _ practically 
unanimous in their expressions for sim- 
plification of tire sizes, and wheel and 
rim manufacturers agree that 
big obstacle to further economy in pro- 
duction of wheels and rims is the present 
multiplicity of tire sizes. 


also one 


Organize London Subsidiary 


A company was recently incorporated 
in England under the Companies Act 
called Gutta Percha & Rubber (London) 
Ltd. The company, which occupies pre- 
mises at 30-32 Bolsover St., London, W. 
1., was formed with the object of mar- 
keting the products of Gutta Percha & 
Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, Canada, in Great 
Sritain. 
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SEPTEMBER RUBBER GOODS EXPORTS compared with $0.75 each for previous 
months, and serap rubber which averaged 

624 cents per pound ian August and Sep- 

BREAK AUGUST HIGH RECORD BY $22,000 tember as compared with between 4 cents 


and 5 cents per pound previously. 





The price per pound of rubber hose 


Higher Tire Prices are Chiefly Responsible for September exports indicates a slight upward trend, 
Total of $5,065,262—Value of Shipments for Entire but other mechanical rubber goods, rubber 


. pein thread, boots and shoes, and specialties 

Year Expected to Exceed Fifty Million Dollars appear to be fairly steady in price. Can- 
a vas rubber-soled shoes, and rubber heels 

; -— ie .. and soles have in recent months had a 
Higher tire prices are chiefly respon- Cuba, United Kingdom, Argentina, Brazil, sji¢htly lower average unit value than 


sible for the establishment of a new Mexico, Sweden, Philippines, Venezuela, foymerly. Althouch export prices of fine 
high record value for monthly exports of Canada, and Denmark rubber goods have now been fairly steadv 
goods whic aled £5.065.262 i = . ‘ ” pines, . ae. = 
rubber goods which totaled $5,065,262 in There appears to be no decided upward for some months, inereases were made 


Septemb r, 1925—breaking the previous trends in prices of other rubber products, toward the close of 1924 and early in 
high record made the previous month by except water bottles and syringes, which 1925 in several specialty lines. 
about $22,000, At the average rate of averaged nearly $1 each in September as Concluded on Page 112 

monthly exports for the first three- ‘ 
cuarters of 1925, the total value of ship- 








ments this vear will exceed $50,000,000, — — rT “— nt a ‘ | 
writes E. G. Holt, assistant chief of the 
Rubber Division, Department of Com- 





casing exported fluetuated around $11.75; 
$1.75 each, according to declared values ff) ° 
Controlled for re-enforcing power 
The tire export trade of the United 


meree, | 
Price inereases are reflected in the ex- J] 

for August, the average was $13.09, and 

for September, $13.98, or approximately 

of exports for the first half of the year; 

for July, the average unit value was §| | 

than for the first kalf of the year. 

Similarly, the average value per solid tire 

States this year has been very heavy as §} 

compared with the last three years. In 

fact, the total exports of automobile cas- e ° 

ings from the United States to noncon- 


port value of shipments of automobile 7 
casings, inner tubes, and solid tires par- Lo @ 7 
ticularly. For the first seven months of BOA (Ot 
20 per cent higher than for the first half 
$1.91; August, $1.94; and September, §| 
inereased about 20 per cent in September, 

| 
tiguous territories and foreign countries | 

| 

| 





this year, the average unit value per ) 
of the year. Inner tubes averaged about 
$2.22, which is about 25 per cent higher 
the unit value for that month being 
$30.53. 
Tire Exports Have Been Heavy 
in 1924 numbered but 1,359,000 as com- 


pared with 1,360,000 during only nine 


pered with 1,300,900 daring only. sine Strength -- Brilliance -- Uniformity 


the average rate of shipments is main- J) 
| 





tained, the United States exports this J} 
vear will approximate 1,800,000 automo- | 
hile casings. These shipments are dis- J} 

| | 


tributed throughout the werld. 
For September the leading tire markets 


were the United Kingdom, 17,666 cas- 
ings; Argentina, 12,944; New Zealand, || J. M. HUBER, Inc. | 





9,108: Sweden, 8,253; Mexico, 8,237; 
Hawaii, 7,539; British India, 6,562; Cuba, 9} j , ; : P 
6.381; Philippines, 6,364; Porto Rico, [| Distributors of High Quality Pigments 
5,815; Uruguay, 5,456; Dutch East In- ff) for Rubber Manufacture 
dies, 5.373: and Australia, 5,356. The §} 
largest eustomers for inner tubes were 
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EXPORTS IN SEPTEMBER 
BREAK AUGUST RECORD 


Concluded { Page 111 

Although higher the 
cipal factor in the unusually high value 
of shipments the month, the 
volume of business in practically all lines 
was September exports of 
solid tiring in length (209,495 pounds) 
were the largest monthly shipments ever 
September 
this year 
rubber 


prices were prin 


during 


Satistac tory 


recorded for this commodity. 

was the best thus far 
tor exports ot rubber and 
thread, the second best month for exports 
inner 


month 
shoes 
rubber boots and automobil 
and the third best month for auto- 


of 
tubes, 
mobile CaSINES. 

The heavy trade in rubber footwear is 
to be expected at this season of the year, 
when the European market is laying in 
The United Kingdom, Austria, 
Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Norway all came into the important mar- 
ket column in S ptember tor waterproot 


supplies. 
| 
Germany, 


rubber footwear. 


Waterproof Cloth and Clothing Trade 

American exports of waterproot cloth 
and waterproof clothing, the of 
which are not included in the figure of 
total rubber-goods exports stated in the 
considerable 


values 


first paragraph, are also of 


importance. Some of the important mar- 
kets for waterproof auto cloth and rub- 
berized fabrics were: Canada, 88,264 
square yards; United Kingdom, 73,295; 
Australia, 25,001; Argentina, 19,884; 


Dutch East Indies, 14,969; Mexico, 14,- 
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RUBBER COSTUMES 


Although ordinary costumes were 
used recently for “Hamlet” in Lon- 
don, rubber was the material from 
which they were made at Vienna in 
the latest production of “King Lear” 
under the direction of Max Reinhardt. 
King Lear’s ery, “Ye be men of 
stone!” gave birth to the idea that 
costumes and scenery should look like 
stone so Ernest de Weerth, stage de- 
signer, was commissioned to give the 
actors, as well as settings, the appear- 
ance of sculpture. After experiment- 
ing with mediums De Weerth finally 
selected rubber. Even the armor and 
shields used in the play were of rub- 


ber. The actors’ hair was greased 
and painted gray to carry out the 
idea. 











494; and the Philippine Islands, 13,072. 
In September 10,705 waterproof outer 
garments, valued at $24,618, were ex- 
ported ; the United Kingdom taking 2,216, 
British South Africa 1,655, Newfound- 
land 1,342 and Canada 1,035. 


Buy Dutch Plantation 
A report from The Hague recently 
stated that the Java Bank has sold to a 


sritish syndicate 18,000 acres of rubber 


 lantations the East Coast of 
Sumatra for nearly £1,000,000. The new 
sritish company, for which the syndicate 
is acting, is said to have a capital ot 
£1,500,000. 


on 
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6,200 EMPLOYEES STRIKE 
AT FORT DUNLOP WORKS 


(Special to THe RUBBER AGE) 

Some 6,200 employees at the Fort 
Dunlop Works, Birmingham, Eng., of the 
Dunlop Rubber Co., went out on strike 
on October 28, as the result of a dispute 
over a new system of speeding up in- 
troduced into the three mixing mills. 
Their action was taken in defiance of the 
entreaties of the factory council, the 
works commgttee of which was originally 
set up at the request of the workers for 
dealing with questions in dispute. The 
committee was unable to persuade the 
men to return to work. All tie rubber 
workers with the exception of the engi- 
neering staff were affected by the dispute. 

The engineering staff did not go out, 
although they took up a sympatheit at- 
titude towards the strikers. At a 
meeting they passed a resolution recog- 
nizing the justice of the workers’ claims, 
and expressing the view that the task de- 
manded of them was an “inhuman effort.” 
They also asked the rubber workers to 
form an appropriate union for ther class 
of work. This advice was obviously 
taken, for at a meeting of tle rubber 
workers a resolution was passed in which 
the workers expressed a desire to rescind 
their previous resolution conceriimg trade 
union representation and negotiation, and 
nominating the Transport General Work- 
ers’ Union as the recognized body for all 


mass 


future negotiations. 
The strike was settled after a week by 
granting employees’ terms. 
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ONE “‘ad”’ read 
is better than TEN 


which are never seen! 


Your copy in THE RUBBER AGE is 
placed among reading matter where it 
is actually seen and read. 


Why waste your money? 
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THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL SURVEY SHOWS 


LARGER TIRE STOCKS THAN IN 1924 





35,331 Dealers Report 2,000,150 Casings on Hand October | 
in Reports to Rubber Division Increased Stocks 
Include Balloons, Tubes, Solids and Cushions 





Marking a continuation of its program 
of compiling information about the 
domestic distribution of important com- 
modities, the Department of Commerce 
has made its third semi-annual survey of 
stocks of automobile tires and inner tubes 
held by dealers in the United States. 
This survey was rendered possible through 
the cooperation of tire dealers who were 


16,240 dealers reported stocks of balloon 
easings for 20”, 21”, and 22” wheels. 
The statistics for October 1, 1925 may be 
compared with the compilation of October 
1, 1924, as follows: 


Dealers’ Stocks of Automobile Tires 
October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 
Dealers Average 

Report- per 


Number ing 
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only 30% of the dealers reporting carried 
balloon tires as compared to 46% in 
October 1925. The growing importance 
of the regular balloon tire in the replace- 
ment trade is shown by the fact that 
balloon tires now constitute one-seventh 
of the total stoeks reported as compared 
to one-fourteenth in April 1925. Stocks 
of solid and cushion tires appear to be 
almost normal. 

The folowing analysis of reports re- 
ceived in the present survey shows that 
about the same percentages of large and 
small dealers reported as in the survey of 
October 1, 1924. 

Dealers Classified by Volume of Stock 

Per Cent of Total Dealers Reporting 








asked to report on individual forms the 
number of tires and tubes held by them 
on October 1, 1925. Information from 
32,830 reports which had reached the 

Department by October 14, was compiled g.jia g cushion 
by the Rubber Division in the form of 53,060 
a preliminary statement which was issued 
as Rubber Division Special Cireular No. 1, 
1013, on October 16, 1925. In that cir- 
cular it was stated that a more complete 
and detailed summary would be issued 
later, and the following paragraphs are 


Total casings 


Balloons 


Tubes 


21222 


1924; 


2,000,150 35,331 56.6 1,402,879 26,161 53.6 
283,552 16,240 17. 
3,486,120 35,163 99.1 2,197,553 27,480 79.9 
Bs 
( *Inclading interchangeable balloons for October 
*Solid tires only for Oc‘ober 1, 1924.) 
The average stocks of automobile cas- 
ings are found to be only slightly greater 
now than they were a year ago but stocks 


Oct. 11,1925 Oct. 1, 1924 
Less than 10 casings ....22.63 23.19 
From 10 to 25 -? 2 ae 32.11 
: * ie 26 to 50 - eS 22.65 
Deaters Averag F1to 100 “ ....14.79 13.70 
Report- per ‘a od - pe 4 = as 
Dealer Number’ ing Dealer 101 to 200 cose 1.08 5.49 
— a “ 901 to 300 “ .... 1.99 1.44 
* »O01 to 400 are wah 83 .52 
‘ 401 to 1000 “* odes ane 64 
AbD ’ ‘asings iv 26 
5 135,366 8,30516.3* Above 1,000 casings .... .39 ; > 
100.00 100.00 


The existence of larger stocks at this 
time in the hands of manufacturers should 
be considered in connection with the in- 
creased stocks in the hands of dealers. 
The following statistics were prepared 
from reports of manufacturers by the 
Rubber Association of America Ine. 

Manufacturers Stocks of Tires 


) 30,538 


1,449 21.17 


submitted in accordane e with that state- ot inner tubes are much heavier than Solid & 
, . " Automobile Inner Cushion 
ment. they were in October 1924. The per- Casings Tubes Tires 


Individual returns from 535,331 dealers 
having automobile casings on hand are 
used in this final compilation; of these 


Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)’’ High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid or our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National flat 
braid or Pratt cables (no charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 


in 1924, 


ascertained 


























What accelerator 
gives the best results 

with reclaimed stocks? 
Dovan Diphenyl Guanidine 
has established an outstanding 
reputation for efficiency and econ- 
omy when used with reclaimed 
ber—as well as with every other 
of stock 


DOVAN CHEMICAL CO., 30 Church St., N. Y. 


REPRESENTED BY: J. A. Kendall, Akron, Ohio; 
J. E. Odell, Boston, Mass.; American Oil & Supply Co., 

Trenton, N. J.; T. E. O'Reilly, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal; 
Martin, Hoyt & Milne, San Francisco and Los Angeles; 
Buckelton & Co., Ltd., 13 Rumford St., Liverpool, England. 


rub- 
class 











centage of dealers stocking balloon eas- 
ings for 20”, 21”, and 22” wheels was not 


September 30, 1924 4,524,405 6,038,868 179,927 
*September 30, 1925 5,779,822 7,302,643 189,448 
3 ‘ *Preliminary statistics. 

but in April, 1925, 


(Concluded on Page 122) 
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Electric Type Model DE 


MACHINERY 


Designed to trim Heels, Soles and Mechanical Rubber 
Absolutely dependable in action. Extremely easy to 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


Sold Exclusively By 


ARTHUR JACKSON WILLS CO. 


Established 1915 
NORTH BROOKFIELD MASS., U. S. A. 
Cable Address “WILTRIM” 





Goods 
operate. 


=| 
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R. T. VANDERBILT PLANS 
TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 
The R. T. Vanderbuilt Co., Ine., 50 


Bast bd mt.. New York, 
its price list for 


In connection 
with the issuance of 
1926, recently reported that its Mineral 


Rubber business is still growing and that 


there has been an unusual! large in- 
crease in the volume of this business dur 
ing 1025 The two plants at Langley 


ina, have been 


and Mi Nan ee, 


mtinuou 


South Care 
operatiol during 
“Dixie” Clay. A 


hortage ol hydro-eleetri powell in the 


iti almost ct 


this year manufacturing 


last two months hindered the mills con 
siderably but they are again on a 24 
hour schedule through a line run to the 
Muscle Shoals power plant A third 
drying and grinding unit is now pro 
ected on the “Dh ie” propert vhich is 
expected to be in operation early next 
pring 

The al and wus “Thermatomie 
Carbon” manutactured Sterlington, 
La., have now reached il volume equal 


to the daily capacity oL the plant on a 
24 hour schedule Plar have heen con 


nroduel 


pleted for a second plant but as 
tion eannot he expected from this new 
\pril, 1926, the econ pany 1s 
TS so 


4 
“A 


mill belore 
exereising care in making contra 
that the material is not oversold 
paper pulp plant at Jolnsonburg, Pa., 
owned by a large magazin¢ 
“Quaker” Whiting as a by-product. Ton- 
nage has increased approximately 25 per 


produces 


cent this year and the Vanderbilt com- 


pany is in a good position to supply the 





100 Broadway 
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demands for this material in 1926. 

Whiting is from a plant 
started a little over a vear ago at Newton, 
N. J. Laboratory work looking toward 
producing an additional grade of whiting 
has been completed and the construction 
of a new plant to produce this grade I 
now being considered. In addition to 
the original ultra-aceelerator plant for 
producing “Tuads”, “Zimate” and “Super- 
Sulphur” at Lineoln, N. J.. production 
of part of these materials is now bcing 


“Sussex” 


} 
+« 


ken from a seeond plant. 


Goodrich Declares Dividend 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co.. held on Octo- 
ber 28, 1925. a dividend of $1.75 per 
share on the outstanding preferred stock 
was declared, payable on January 2, 1926, 
to holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness December 15, 1925, and a dividend 
of $1.00 per share on the outstanding 
common stock without par value was de 
clared, payable November 16, 1925, to 
holde rs of record at the close ot business 
November 9, 1925. 


Isn’t it True? 

That vou read THE 
RUBBER AGE at once 
on account of its real 
interest and appeal? 
That’s why it’s a good 


























advertising medium too. 


i) | 
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FILIPINOS TO OPPOSE 
BILL FAVORING RUBBER 


Filipino political leaders are preparing 
to block any attempt of the Philippine 
Congress to pass a bill amending the 
land laws so as to favor the development 
of the rubber industry by large corpora- 
tions. Senator Sergio Osmena, now in 
the United States as an envoy from the 
Philippine Legislature, has been instruct- 
ed to do all he ean to prevent the pas- 
sage of any measure which would place 
control of the rubber industry in the 
hands of American or foreign capital- 
ists. 

Governor General Wood recently issued 
a proclamation opening to disposition in 
accordanee with the provisions of the 
land laws certain tracts of publie land 
in the province of Bataan, situated on 
Manila Bay about 30 miles from Manila. 
These lands are said to be suitable for 
rubber production by the Bureau of For- 
estry. 


Move Atlanta Office 


The Foxboro Co., Ine., Foxboro, Mass., 
manufacturers of indicating, recording 
and controlling instruments, reeently re- 
moved their southern office to Room 426, 
Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. This 
office, which was previously situated in 
Birmingham, Ala., will be in charge of 
A. W. Taber, who for several years has 
been connected with the Foxboro Co. as 
a sales engineer. 








Foreclosure Sale 


ENTIRE PLANT--MACHINERY & REAL ESTATE 


BRITISH-AMERICAN MFG. CO. 


SPRINGDALE, CONN. 
Friday, December 4, 1925 at 2 o’clock P.M. 


ON THE PREMISES 


Property comprises about 9 3-10 acres and is situated in Springdale, Fairfield 
County, Connecticut, along the line of the New Canaan Branch of the N. Y., 
N. H. & H. R. R. Buildings are of brick, in excellent condition; main build- 
ing about 220 x 60 ft., up-to-date construction. Machinery consists of calen- 
ders, mills, spreaders, motors, shafting, etc. and all incidental machinery for 
rubber manufacturing plant including manufacture of automobile tops. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 


MYERS & GOLDSMITH, Attorneys 


New York City 
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CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS 
INCREASED IN OCTOBER 

According to statisties recently issued 
by the Rubber Association, 34,908 tons 
of erude rubber were imported into the 
United States during October, compared 
with 27,071 tons in September, an in- 
crease of over 7,000 tons. 

A comparison with October, 1924, how- 
ever, shows a decrease of 2,249 tons, im- 
ports in that month being 37,157 tons. 
The greatest this year in 
the receipts of plantations which totaled 
31,450 tons, compared with 34,073 tons 


decrease was 


in October, 1924. Paras also showed a 
decline; 1,647 tons were received in 
October, 1925 against 2,172 tons in the 
same month last year. Only 106 tons of 
Africans arrived in October, 1925, com- 
pared with 613 tons in October, 1924. 


Centrals, however, increased this October 
to 157 in the same month 
last year. Gnuayule from 142 
tons in October, 1924, tons this 
year. Although in 1924, no 
Manicobas or Matto were re- 
ceived, this October 28 tons were received. 

The importations of plantations for the 
ten ended October 31 
total of 287,694 tons as compared with 
246,033 tons in the same period last year. 


1,263, against 
increased 
to 414 
October, 


Grossos 


months show a 


For these ten months 12,795 tons of 
Paras were received, compared with 10,- 
319 tons in 1924. Afrieans in the ten 
months of 1925 totaled 2,299, against 
2,904 in the same period last year. Cen- 
trals totaled 3,494 for these ten months, 
against only 646 in 1924. Guayule re- 
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ceipts increased more than 100 per cent 
to 2,797 tons, as compared with 1,116 


tons in the ten months ended Oct. 31, 
‘924. Total importations this year ag- 
gregate 309,268 tons, compared with 


261,018 in the same period of 1924—an 
increase of almost 20 per cent. 

The 31,450 tons of Paras received this 
October, included 11,765 which were 
shipped from Singapore, 3.233 tons trom 
Belawan-Deli, 2,898 tons from London; 
2.779 trom Penang; 2,750 from Pt. Swet- 
tenham; 2,501 from Batavia; 1,821 from 
Colombo and 1,372 from Sourabaya. 
New York received 25,168 tons of these 
plantations; Baltimore, 4,128; Boston, 
571; Philadelphia, 277. Los Angeles re- 
ceived 1,235 tons and Seattle, 71 tons. 

In October 199 tons of waste, 153 tons 
ot balata and 1,081 tons of miscellaneous 
eums were imported. 


Ask Receiver for Columbus 

William E. Armacost, a stockholder 
and former general manager of the 
Columbus Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio, recently filed a petition for a re- 
ceiver in the Franklin County court. 
John W. Zuber, president, and M. James 
Miscoe, secretary, are named as code- 
fendants. Mr. Armacost alleges in the 
petition that the two officers are operat- 
ing the business in an extravagant way, 
are carrying stock salesmen on the gen- 
eral expense account and are paying as 
high as three per cent a month for loans. 
A hearing on the petition will shortly 


be held. 
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INDIA LETS CONTRACT 
FOR $45,000 BUILDING 

Officials of the India Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, announced recently that they 
had let a contract for the construction 
of a new factory building which, when 
completed, will increase the capacity of 
the company 30 per cent. The building, 
which will cost approximately $45,000, 
will be 80 by 80 feet, three stories in 
height, with a floor area of 19,200 square 
feet. 

The building is expected to be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1. New equipment will 
be installed as soon as possible so that 
by the time the spring rush begins India 
will have a capacity of 1,700 tires a day, 
as compared with the present capacity 
of 1,350. India officials said that the 
decision to build was reached when it 
was foreseen that the 1926 demand would 
be unusually large. 


Lee Reports Profit 

The Lee Tire & Rubber Corp., New 
York City, recently reported « net profit, 
for the quarter ended September 3v, of 
$79,279 after expenses, depreciation and 
interest, equivalent to 37 cents a share. 
This compares with a net profit of $152,- 
685, or 71 cents a share in the preceding 
quarter and a net loss of $22,022 in the 
third quarter of 1924. Net profit for 
the first nine months of 1925 now totals 
$237,338, equal to $1.10 a share, com- 
pared with a net loss of $175,556 for 
the same period last year. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE “in the 
RELEASES AMAZON REPORT ‘ollection of latex. 


“Rubber Production in the Amazon 
Valley,” the third of a series of regional 
studies undertaken by the Department of 
granted by 
is now ready for dis- 


Commerce under authority 
the 67th Congress, 
tribution. The report, which covers 370 
pages, was prepared under the direction 
of II. N. Whitford, former chief of the 
Crude Rubber Section of the Rubber 
William L. Schurz, commer- 
cial attaché; O. D. Hargis, special agent; 
Cc. F. Marbut, chief of the Division of 
Soil and C. B. Manifold, soil 
surveyor ol the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

In addition to diseussing the present 
rubber production in the Amazon Valley, 


Division, by 


survey ; 


the report deals exhaustively with the 
factors which would determine the sue- 
cess or failure of any rubber plantation 
established there. Reeent increases in 


the price of rubber which have stimulated 
greater collections in the region bear out 
the contention of the experts who made 
that the future of wild rubber 
in Brazil be primarily 
dependent on the trend of market prices. 
It is stated in the report that these prices 
will of course depend in turn on the re- 
lation between future demand for rubber 
andthe production of present or newly 
planted areas, as wild rubber itself is no 
longer a determining factor in deciding 
the of the world market. It is 
pointed out in the report that when the 
price rises to a pont where exploitation 
is profitable many 


the survey 


production will 


course 


persons otherwise oe- 
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cupied in the Amazon Valley turn to the 
The Amazon lacks 
both capital and men at the present time. 

The following figures represent exports 
but in the lack of production records of 
any kind and considering the absence of 
domestic consumption, the figures may be 
regarded as equivalent to output: 

(Exports) of Crude Rubber, 
Amazonia, 1912-1923 


Production 


Brazil 
outside 
Amazon 


AMAZON REGION 


YEARS Brazil Peru Bolivia Total region 
Tona Tones Tons Tons Tons 

1912 $8,173 R14 4,080 45.067 4,114 
191 34,450 2,780 5,143 42,373 1,781 
1914 41,714 2,272 4,45 38,471 1,817 
1915 41.555 401 5.055 40,011 3.61 
1016 28,868 812 4,917 6,597 2,627 
1917 S1,595 295 5,842 40,732 2,403 
1918 22,215 1,737 £288 28,240 146 
i919 2,251 3,232 5,847 £0,830 1,001 
1920 2.927 1,478 3.759 28,164 661 
1921 17,182 133 2,844 20,159 257 
1922 19.48% 697 o79 23.169 73 
1928 17,991 567 2,979 21,537 

According to the statistics compiled by the 
Crude Rubber & Foreign Produce Corp., New 
York, the 1924 production of Brazilian rubber 
was 23,514 tons 


Copies of the report may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
or from any of the branch offices of the 
Department of Commerce. The price is 
65 cents. 5 


Norwalk Reports Income 

The Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co., Nor- 
walk, Conn., recently reported a net in- 
come of $128,625 after all charges but 
before Federal taxes for the quarter end- 
ed September 30. Net income for the 
first nine months of 1925 was reported 
as $346,006. 


1925 
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TO BUILD ADDITION TO 
FIRESTONE COTTON MILL 


Announcement was recently made by 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
that an addition to cost $250,000 will be 
built on the Fall River, Mass., plant of 
the Firestone Cotton Mills. It was said 
that the installation of new methods at 
the time of the purchase of the mills last 
year has not provided sufficient capacity 
to mect demands made on the factory. 
Harvey S. Firestone, accompanied by 
J. W. Thomas, vice-president of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; C. A. 
Myers, chief engineer; and W. T. Lewis, 


purchasing agent, recently visited Fall 
River and while there approved the 


» plans. 


It is planned to inerease the capacity 
of the mill by at least 20 per cent; this 
is in addition to the increase, estimated 
at 30 per cent, resulting from electrifica- 
tion of the mill when the Firestone com- 
pany took it over. At the present time 
the mill is producing 1,000,000 pounds 
of cord fabrie a month. With the com- 
pletion of the addition, it is estimated 
that this production will be increased to 
1,200,000 pounds a month. The number 
of employees will be inereased from 930 
to at least 1,200. 


Delbee Changes Name 


The Delbee Rubber & Supply Co., 
Ine., Syracuse, N. Y., recently filed a 
certificate in the office of the Secretary 
of State at Albany changing its corporate 
title to the Delbee Rubber Co., Ine. 








The Bolton Vertical Bias Cutter 


Accuracy with Speed 
Cuts Cord or Flat Woven Fabrics with equal ease 


and precision. 


Cutting range—!/4” strips to 60” bias blocks—on any 
angle from the horizontal to 45 degrees. 
In use in tire and rubber plants throughout the world. 


SPADONE MACHINE CO., Inc. 


15 Park Row 


Foreign Representative, FRANCIS SHAW & CO., LTD., Bradford, Manchester, England 


New York, N. Y. 








STOCKS 
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Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 
Omaha 
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TO HOLD ANNIVERSARY 
DINNER ON DECEMBER 7 


At a preliminary luncheon held Novem- 
ber 6 in the Boston Tire district, it was 
voted to hold the 100th Anniversary Din- 
ner, marking the founding of the rubber 
industry by Thomas C. Wales of Boston 
in 1825, on December 7 at 6:30 p.m. 
The affair, which will be informal, will 
be held in the New Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, 80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Tickets are $5.00 each. 

On the motion of Day Baker it was 
voted to invite Quiney Tucker to act as 
chairman of committees and to appoint 
committees to serve. Mr. Tucker then 
appointed E. A. MeCoy, Boston manager 
for the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. and N. 
P. James, Boston manager for the Miller 
Rubber Co., on the entertainment com- 
mittee; R. G. Souther, Boston manager 
for the Ajax Rubber Co., and &. C. New- 
comb, Boston manager, Gencral Tire & 
Rubber Co., on selling tickets in the tire 
district of Boston; C. A. Wheeler, Boston 
manager, Beacon Falls Rubber Shoe Co., 
and Hugh Bullock, treasurer, Converse 
Rubber Shoe Co., on selling tickets in 
the footwear districts; J. H. Stedman 
and G. W. Baily, president and treasurer 
respectively of the Stedman Products 
Co., and Dr. D. A. Cutler, president, Al- 
fred Hale Rubber Co., for selling tickets 
in the rubber manufacturing districts 
south and west of Boston; H. E. Croker, 
Boston manager, U.S. Tire Co., and H. 
R. Karnaghan, Boston manager, Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., for selling tickets in the 
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rubber manufacturing districts of Cam- 
bridge, Watertown and Andover; M. E. 
Turner and George McCrea for seliing 
tickets to reclaimers. 

Mr. Tucker also appointed William M. 
Morse of the India Rubber World and 
Peter P. Pinto of THe Rupper AGE on 
the New York committee. P. L. Palmer- 
ton, A. L. Viles and H. N. Whitford 
have been invited to name a speaker on 
the crude rubber situation and prospects. 


Wyandotte Begins Operations 


The Wyandotte Rubber Products 
Corp., Chelsea, Mich., recently began the 
manufacture of toy balloons and rubber 
novelties in a building which had been 
completely remodeled for a factory. The 
company formerly was located in Wyan- 
dotte, Mich. Initial production will be 
about 300,000 balloons a day. Approx- 
imately 50-hands have been employed. 
John W. Saunders is president and the 
directors include W. H. Kilpatrick, gen- 
eral manager of the Chrysler Motor Co. ; 
Paul Plessner of the Paul Plessner La- 
boratories, Detroit; C. Lehman, John W. 
Saunders and H. W. McConnell, who is 
also. secretary-treasurer and_ general 
manager. C.J. Hively is superintendent. 


Akron Standard to Build 


A new building to house equipment and 
machinery will be added to the factory 
of the Akron Standard Mold Co., 1624 





Englewood St., Akron, this month. The 
new addition will cost $40,000. 
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2. A daily cable giving closing prices on plantation rubber in London 


and Singapcre. 
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INDIA WELL REPRESENTED 
AT A.E.R,A, CONVENTION 
The India Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
was well represented at the Atlantic City 
Sonvention of the American Electric 
Railway Association. J. M. Alderfer, 
president, W. G. Lerch, superintendent, 
Lynn Harvey and Harry L. Corbett, 
divisional sales managers, and the fol- 
lowing members of the sales department 
were present: L. L. Barnholt, Wm. P. 
Neville, W. C. Withers, M. N. Semler, A. 
E. Verrill, C. J. Doyle and J. B. Mills. 
The India headquarters were at the 
Traymore Hotel. One of the features 
of the India activities was a big adver- 
tising balloon moored to a building just 
across the board walk from the pier. This 
balloon was lettered “India Balloon 
Tires” on one side and “India Bus Tires” 
on the other side. <A feature of the ex- 
hibits at the convention was a large 
double-decked, gas-electrie bus exhibited 
by the Fageol Company, equipped with 

India 36 x 8 Heavy Service Bus Tires. 
Among the ‘visitors at the India booth 
during the convention were Frank W. 


Webb, Baltimore distributor, H. L. 
Raube and P. B. Wood, Newark, N. J., 


distributors of India tires. 


One Master Only 
THE RUBBER AGE 


serves one field only— 
that of rubber manufac- 
turing. It does not cater 
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REPEAL OF RESTRICTION 
BELIEVED UNNECESSARY 


8 ne Ee RUBBER AGI 
It was officially announced at the be 
ginning of November that the percentage 
of standard production ol rubber that 
may be exported at minimum duty from 
British possessior for the quarter then 
commence had hee ed at 85 the 
automat nereas ceordance with 
the provisions of the existing cheme 
This announcement makes it clear that 
the British Government has no present 
Intention OL interter y ith the normal 
vorking ot the Ste } put it is 
probable Liat ny the end th next 
quarterly period, o1 Jar il, the scheme 
vill have virtu ceased to tunetion 
The further 10 per cent release vhich 
ill presumab then be du ill raise 
the « portah ‘ %) per cent 
It is doubtful nether mat companies 
are present y fo produce on this 
enle f | ! d fe 95 per eent 
cems likely to bring the labor problem 
to the bere ! Vl; 
() to the re ‘ rpitrary 
trictior LO’ ‘ 7 um 
tit produ esti 
te ¢] ‘ vill 
he 7 wed bh thy 10 ‘ cent 
increase, but it should t be | than 
LO.0O008 tons Der rn 
The failure ol rest ‘ | eirect a 
reduction 3 | to 
the } expat t yy nh estat 
nd nat output re hie 
COUTSE British M | Duteh 
Kast Indian ] luet ‘ pare ! 
thie 1] 
{ 
vee | l ited 
\ expected 
hot Dutel 
outpu 
W. C. Withers Joins India 
\\ C. Wither | just jomed the 
les ftoree « tl New Yor branch of 
the India Tire & Rubber Cx Akron. 
Mii Withers, vho cover thie metro 
politan territo: | been in the tire 
ellin eld for 12 ! Ile formerly 
did sj I Goodrich out 
‘ Ne Yor! ( esented Re 


150 Nassau Street New York 
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public in and around New York City. 
He is well liked in the territory, and has 
already opened up several very aitractive 
for India. 

The India Company has also announced 
the appointment of J. N. Dunlevy to 
the advertising and sales promotivn divi- 

Mr. Dunlevy was formerly busi- 
manager of the Palmer Art Siudio 
in Akron. He will work with J. B. 
Mills who is in charge of advertising and 


accounts 


sion. 


hess 


sales promotion. 


Stedman Exhibits Flooring 

The Stedman Products Co., South 
Braintree, Mass., had an interesting dis- 
play at the American Hospital Conter- 
ence held recently in the Armory, Louis- 
ville, Ky. In addition to an extensive 
display of flooring the Stedman company 
panels of rubber telling 
various nursery One exhibit show 
ed a map ol the United States and a com- 
plete picture of the new Southern Bap- 
tist Hospital in New Orleans, all made ot 
The exhibit was 
under the personal charge of James H. 
Stedman, president of the Stedman Pro- 


duc ts Co 


showed mural 


tales, 


colored rubber flooring. 


Issue Guide to Plantations 


“Rubber Producing Companies” for 
1925, the Mineing Lane Tea 
and Rubber Share Brokers’ Association 
(Limited), has just heen published. This 
heeome standard 


nd contains the latest details of 


ISStlé d by 


work ot re- 


book ha 
1rerence, { 
rubber and rubber-cum-tea companies. In 


addition to the usual information this 


year’s issue contains such particulars 
and Lorw: rd 


standard production col 


tracts The book is edited by Alfred 
Kendall, the seeretary of the association, 
and is published by the London “Fina 
cial Times” at 7s.6d 


High Prices Do not 
Always Indicate 
(Quality 

especially when a part 
of the cost is wasted. 
In THE RUBBER AGE 
you pay only for a dis- 
tribution among rubber 
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HIGH PRICES ENDANGER 
FRENCH TIRE INDUSTRY 

According to press cables, several of 
the smaller French rubber manutacturers 
have already failed and a number of 
larger firms are finding it difficult to 
make a profit, due to high prices of erude 
rubber caused by both the large American 
demand and the Stevenson plan. For 
several months rubber prices in Paris 
have undergone a steady and almost daily 
rise. 

Crude rubber sold for 8.37 franes a 
kilogram in Paris in 1914 and in May, 
1924, the price was 8.42. But in De- 
cember the price touched 16.90, contin- 
uing its rise to 47 franes in July, 1925, 
Nov. 5 last. 
although not 
French 


and 53.63 tranes on 

The Stevenson plan, 
affecting the Duteh Indies 
Indo-China outputs, caused a world-wide 
rise especially the American 
rubber demand inereased simultaneously 
vith the British restricted output. Ger- 
rubber consumer, 


and 


because 


many also is a great 
as she supplies Russia and Central Eu- 
rope with erude rubber and its products. 

another 
consumption, 
the world 
msumption, which is 


the rapid price 


Development of balloon tires 1s 


reason tor greater 


ind last year rubber exports in 


world 


vere far below ec 


the greatest reason tor 


crease this year. 


The under the stevenson plan 


increase 


of the ratio to 85 per cent normal was 

sufficient to prevent the inerease. 
‘ire production costs are practically 
entirely affected by rubber and cotton 
prices If the United States and Great 


Britain begin their threatened trade war, 


ith rubber and cotton weapons, 


Fra 


’ , 
I: renen 


nce will sulfer hye th ways. 


rubber are helieved 


stocks of 


ient to prevent th necessity ot an 
cxeessive increase in tire prices but grad- 
| inereases will have to take place. 

\ third tactor alarming the Freneh pro- 
ducers is that they have to buy rubber 
from England and thus must pay the 
increasing English prices with depreci- 
ating franes. The Paris market does not 


the rubber inerease 
the sc eonditior 4 
Nov. 5 


tire 
and prices of inner tubes by 


an end to price 
under 
since French manutacturers 


15 per cent 
1 per cent 


hay inereased prices by 


somewhat comforted 


last tv 


hut consumers are 


heenuse that tires now ice as long. 
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WhatMighty Muscles 
Used ToDo! 


HE Mammoth, with his 12-foot tusks, standing 16 feet high and 30 
feet long, reigned undisputed monarch of the animal world of 50,000 


[Pe 


years ago. The mighty muscles of the Mammoth easily uprooted large trees 
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or drove his thirty tons of solid flesh and bone through tangled jungles. 
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BELIEVES RESTRICTION 
IS A COMPLETE FAILURE 


(Special to Tue RuUBBER AGE) 

“My views regarding restriction still 
remain the same,” declared A. J. Ritchie 
at the recent annual meeting in London 
of the Cairo (Malay) Rubber Syndicate, 
Ltd., of which he is chairman. “T am 
an unrepentant disbeliever and still con- 
sider that onee the Dutch planting in- 
terests had rejected the proposals made 
to them for the protection of the indus- 
try as a whole, the British planting in- 
terests should have dropped the proposal 
forthwith and left restriction to the na- 
tural price factor. As it is, the enor- 
mous profits which have been made and 
are still being made by the Dutch plant- 
ing interests have been virtually at the 
expense of the British—the increase in 
the production from the Dutch Indies 
has practically balanced the decrease ef- 
fected by restriction in Malay and Cey- 
lon—and if those profits have been wisely 
used, the Dutchmen and their colonial 
subjects will be in a far better position 
than they would have been had there 
been restriction to hold their own 
against us when the world’s output once 
more exceeds the world’s demand. 

“A further result of restriction has 
been a serious loss of labor in the Malay, 
particularly Chinese, many of whom 
transferred themselves to the Dutch 
colonies when restriction was started, and 
considerable diffieulty is being ex- 
perienced in replacing the labor so dis- 
This and the time 
it can be replaced seems 


now 
charged. shortage 
within which 
the crux of the present position. 
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“As to restriction having had any ma- 
terial effect on price, I am again an un- 
believer, since statistics would appear to 
prove that the recent meteoric increase 
in the price has been due to the increase 
in the American demand, assisted by the 
increase in the amount of the commodity 
taken by a more settled Europe. 

“Undoubtedly restriction has had ex- 
actly the opposite effect to that originally 
adduced by its supporters—namely, a 
stabilization of the price of the commo- 
dity, since, after the sudden increase in 
price following the announcement of res- 
triction (such inerease being due to the 
American consumer’s justifiable uncer- 
tainty as to the operation of such a 
scheme) we had a long period of low 
prices with the Americans gradually us- 
ing up their stocks and holding off from 
the market as long as possible, with the 
result that when the revived demand 
came prices soared in such a way that 
a number of possible new uses for rubber 
may very naturally not mature, or be 
held up indefinitely. Obviously to en- 
courage manufacturers to find new uses 
for rubber the price must remain fairly 
stable and not jump 200 per cent in less 
than six months, as it has recently. No 
one ean foretell the effect of high prices.” 


Hammond Increases Capital 


Stockholders of the Hammond Rub- 
ber Co., Massillon, Ohio, manufacturers 
of toy balloons, recently voted to increase 
the authorized capital of the company 
from $10.000 to $25,000. 
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VICTOR PROPERTY SOLD 
BY RECEIVER FOR $50,000 


The factory and equipment of the 
Victor Rubber Co., Springfield, Ohio, 
which went bankrupt about a month ago, 
were purchased recently by J. B. Cart- 
mell, George Cugley and Arthur Hill 
from Henry H. Durr, receiver and for- 
mer president. The plant brought $50,- 
000. J. B. Cartmell, who is president of 
the First National Bank of Springfield, 
announced that the business will be con- 
tinued and expanded. The Victor tire 
business was sold some months ago to 
the Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N. J., but the rubber mat and the me- 
chanical rubber goods departments have 
been operating under Receiver Durr. 

Paul Martin, counsel for the receiver, 
presented Judge Knapp, sitting in Com- 
mon Pleas Court, with the report of the 
appraisers which listed the assets at 
$307,358.90 and the liabilities at $425,- 
390.02. The assets were listed as fol- 
lows:  eash, $4,398.69; customers’ notes, 
$19,236.59; accounts receivable, $194, 
576.73; eurrent inventory, $37,813.80; de- 
ferred charges, $1,333.18; plant and un- 
sold equipment, $50,000. The court con- 
firmed the sale at the request of Mr. 
Durr. 





Qualitex Bankrupt 
The Qualitex Company, 1822 Oakview 
Road, Cleveland, Ohie, manufacturers of 
storage battery jars and other hard rub- 
ber goods, recently filed a voluntary pe- 
tition in bankruptcy. Liabilities were 
listed at $58,564. and assets at $18,288. 
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DOVAN SUIT AGAINST 
CORONA TIRE CLOSED 


The suit of the Dovan Chemical Co., 
New York, against the Corona Cord Tire 
Co., East Butler, Pa., which was tried 
before the U.S. Cireuit Court in Pitts- 
burgh recently, has closed but no decision 
awarded. The decision will not be given 
for at least a month and probably not be- 
fore the end of the year. 

This suit is a claim of infringement on 
the basic patent held by the Dovan Chem- 
ical Co. covering the use of all di-sub- 
stituted guanidines as rubber accelerators. 
After a decision has been rendered, it is 
thought that an attempt will be made to 
bring the case before the U.S. Supreme 
Court so that a final decision can be ob- 
tained. Should final decision be in favor 
of Dovan it will probably mean that the 
litigation over the patent for diortho- 
toly-guanidine will end, as the product 
is a di-substituted guanidine and will be 
covered by the basie patent. 





Crowley Joins American Chain 


Guy F. Crowley, formerly in the de- 
velopment department of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has joined the techni- 
cal staff of the American Chain Co., Inc., 
Bridgeport, Conn., as sales engineer of 
their tire bead wire division. Mr. Crow- 
ley has had several years experience in 
the tire industry, having been associated 
with the U.S. Tire Co. at their Hartford 
plant as chief draftsman for several 
years, and ‘with the Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., as assistant chief 
engineer, and later with the Firestone 
company as development engineer. Mr. 
Crowley is a member of the A.S.M.E. In 
his new connection Mr. Crowley will 
handle the special wire structure known 
as flat tape, to be used in the construction 
of straight side tire beads, which the 
American Chain Co. is intreducing to 
the tire industry. 





Foote Appoints Agents 


The Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co., 
Chicago, Ill., recently announced the ap- 
pointment of the M. A. Hughes, Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Seattle, Wash., as 
representatives for their IXL Gear and 
Speed Reducers in Washington, Oregon 
and the Coeur D’Alene territory of Idaho. 





Seeks Blekre Foreclosure 


Samuel F. Nelson recently filed suit in 
Ramsay County District Court for fore- 
closure of a mortgage on the property 
of the Blekre Tire & Rubber Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. The Joseph A. Rogers 
Agency, Ine. and Oscar Halem and E. 
O. Blekre, receivers, were named code- 
fendants. The Blekre company went into 








“Pulled 20 to 30 


Inquiries” 
So writes a chemical 
manufacturer whose 


booklet was reviewed in 
THE RUBBER AGE. 


Real proof of results! 
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receivership last June. It was organized 
in 1919 as an Iowa corporation and com- 
menced the manufacture of tires in 1920. 
The company was reorganized as a Min- 
nesota corporation about three years ago. 
The direct cause of the company’s in- 
ability to meet its obligations was the 
high price of crude rubber. E. O. Blekre, 
one of the receivers, is the founder and 
a former president of the Blekre com- 
pany. 





Increase Capital 

According to an item published in the 
New York Times, the International Rub- 
ber Co., Poplar Bluff, Mo., has inereased 
its capital from $30,000,000 to $31,500,- 
000. The company has only been in 
business a little over two months and was 
formed to absorb the Poplar Bluff Rub- 
ber Co., according to J. H. Dalbey, pres- 
ident. The company at which the time 
of its organization had an authorized cap- 
ital of $500,000, planned to build a $250,- 
000 factory for the manufacture of cush- 
ion inner tubes. Mr. Dalbey was found- 
er of the Rubber Ace Tire Co., Elgin, 
Ill., manufacturers of the Rubber Ace, 
rights for which were purchased by the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, some months 


ago. 





Seiberling to Build 

The Seiberling Rubber Co., Barberton, 
Ohio, has let a contract for the erection 
of two warehouses, one to eost $50,000 
and a smaller one to cost $8,000. The 
larger building will be two stories high, 
of fireproof construction and will have a 
floor area of 19,200 sq. ft. Both build- 
ings will be used for storage purposes, 
the larger one for finished products and 
the smaller for storing raw material. 





Dunlop Honors Employees 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Toronto, 
Canada, recently distributed service pins 
to employees who have been with the com- 
pany for ten, 15, 20 years and more. E. 
B. Ryckman, president, himself one of the 
oldest in years of service, made the pre- 
sentation at the Dunlop head office and 
factory, Queen Street and Booth Ave., 
Toronto. The Dunlop Canadian 
company was established in Toronto near- 
ly 32 years ago. John Westren, vice 
president and general manager, holds the 
record for length of service. having been 
with the company for over 30 years. 





Industrial Again Operating 

The Industrial Chemical Co., 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York, is again in operation 
and is now offering to the rubber in- 
dustry its Improved Alba Whiting, con- 


tracts for which are now being booked 
for 1926. 


Hudson Creditors to Meet 

The first meeting of creditors of the 
Hudson Tire & Rubber Corp., Yonkers, 
N. Y., will be held before William C. 
Duell, referee in bankruptcy, on Dee. 1 
2t two p. m. at the County Court House, 
White Plains, N. Y. Creditors on that 
day will prove claims, appoint a trustee, 
examine the bankrupt and transact other 
important business. 
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OPERATIONS RESUMED 
AT AMERICAN FACTORY 


Operations were recently resumed in 
the factory of the American Rubber & 
Tire Co., Akron, which has been closed 
down in most departments since last 
August. Through a reorganization plan 
the company is said to have obtained 
$100,000 additional capital and all but 
$300,000 of an outstanding indebtedness 
of approximately $880,000 has been 
liquidated. 

Most of the creditors have accepted 
common stock for their notes, thus re- 
lieving the company of large interest 
charges. The remaining debt represents 
bank loans. Overhead has been reduced 
about 85 per cent by eliminating prac- 
tically the entire sales force. American 
tires are now being sold direct to dis- 
tributors who have their own sales organ- 
izations. According to Floyd C. Snyder, 
president, the outlook for future pros- 
perity is good. 


India Declares Dividend 


A two per cent dividend on common 
stock of the India Tire & Rubber Co., 
will be paid on Jan. 1, 1926, to stock- 
holders of record Dee. 21 and the reg- 
ular quarter dividend of 134 per cent on 
7 per cent preferred stock was ordered 
paid on the same date by the board of 
directors Oct. 29. India’s net earnings 
for the first nine months of 1925 were 
$39.74 a share on common stock, accord- 
ing to P. C. Searles, secretary-treasurer. 





Lane Moves Chicago Office 
J. H. Lane & Co., Ine., factors for 


tire fabrics, enameling duck, drills, sheet- 
ing, osnaburgs and special constructions, 
with general offices at 250 West 57th 
St., New York, recently removed their 
Chicago office from 223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
to a new office building at 323 South 
Franklin St. C. M. Puhlman is in 
charge of the Chicago office. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 

Address replies to Box Numbers, care 
THE RUBBER AGE, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
20 Paragon Swift Braiders. Have been 
in use but a short time. Bay State In- 
sulated Wire & Cable Co., Hyde Park 
District, Boston, Mass. 








YOUNG MAN WANTED 


By Progressive Eastern Manufacturer 


Must be capable of independently de- 
signing and checking tire mold and core 
equipment. Give full details, references 
and salary expected, ete. in first letter. 
Box 415, c/o THe Rupper AGE. 
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THIRD SURVEY SHOWS 
LARGER TIRE STOCKS 


‘ /’ 
Assuming these statistics for casings 
and inner tubes to be 7D pel cent com- 
plete tor the entire American tire in- 


dustry and raising them to 100 per cent, 
manutacturers’ stocks on October 1, 1925 
appear to b ibout 1.674.000 casings and 


inner tubes larger than on 


October 1, 1924. Manufacturers 
Lold about 10.000 more 


1.685.000 
now 


solid and cushion 


tires than a year ago. Consideration ol 
these facts should be valuable in con- 
nection with planning tire production 
during the coming six months 


1.75 Tubes for Each Casing 


A comparison of the average total 
casings pel dealer with the average inner 
tubes yp r dealer shows that in the present 

urvey, the average dealer was carrying 
1.75 tubes for each casing, a compared 
to 1.49 tubes for each easing a year ago. 
Individual dealers might find it worth 
while to compare their own stocks with 
this average and then see how the ratio 


holds in the total returns from dealers in 


their States, shown in the report by 
States in the table on page 3. Tire man- 
ufacturers interested in the question of 
whether the average stocks per dealer 
are high or low in particular States 


should also refer to this table which com- 


prises a detailed statement showing by 


States in alphabetical order, the total 
stocks of automobile casings, the stocks 
of balloon easings for 20”, 21”, and 22” 


wheels, and the stocks of inner tubes, in 
the hands of dealers reporting on October 
1, 1925. The number of dealers report- 
ing each from each State is shown, 
and also the 
and inner tubes per dealer 

An examination of the following table 
in Whieh the 


item 


average number of casings 


35,331 dealers are divided ae- 


cording to the size of their stocks will 
reveal that 22.639 of the dealers had 
stocks of less than 10 easings each and 
51.11% had stocks of from 10 to 50 tires. 


Taken together, however, the dealers with 
stocks of than 51 easings held only 
24.61% of the total casings reported. The 
percentage of dealers in each group and 


the percentage ot tires reported for each 
group is shown in detail: 


Dealers of Stock, 


According to Volume 
October 1, 1925 





Per cent Per cent Average 

No. of of No f of per 
Dealer Total Casing Total Dealer 
Under 10 7,992 22.63 £0,408 2.01 5.1 
10-25 l 48 88 175,441 8.77 16.6 
26-50 1 2) ; 276.567 13.83 16.9 
51-100 227 14.79 7 » 18.62 71.2 
101-200 2,479 7.02 lL 17.2¢ 139.3 
201-300 704 1.99 l 8.72 247.8 
101-400 rr a3 10 18 352.8 
101-1000 ‘38 1.24 265,555 13.28 606.3 
Over 1000 Lis ’ =46,580 12.33 1,786.8 
Total 15,331 100.00 2,000,150 100.00 56.6 
The table below, prepared from the 


three surveys made thus far indicates the 
trend of stocks during the past 
year. The table shows the percentage of 


dealers’ 


total dealers in each of four groups, the 
percentage of total casings held by such 
dealers, and the average number of eas- 
ings per dealer. There has been a steady 
increase in the average casings per dealer 
for the group having 51 to 200 casings, 
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but the percentage of total tires reported 
by dealers in this group has fluctuated 
because of the varying percentage of 
total dealers falling in this class. The 
average casings per dealer in the group 
having 201 to 1000 casings has increased 
notably, and the pereentage of total tires 
reported by these dealers has also in- 
creased. The average casings per dealer 
stocking over 1000 tires has steadily de- 
clined. The very large dealers appear to 
be carrying conservative stocks at present, 
and many small and medium sized deal- 
ers are now carrying lighter stocks than 
last spring. On the other hand the fair- 
ly large dealers in the 201-1000 group are 
cn the average earrying heavier stocks 
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gives more advertising and other support 
to the dealer specializing in his line. 
Unless the inereased service of the dealer 
to the customer from earying a diversified 
stock is financially profitable, the carry- 
ing of several makes is not economically 
justifiable. Over 78 per cent of the deal- 
ers reported not more than two makes 
ef tires in stock on October 1, 1925, in- 


dicating a relatively high degree of 
specialization. 
In addition to the above, 327 dealers 


indieated that they stocked more than six 
makes, but since there frequently ap- 
peared to be a discrepancy between such 
a statement and the size of their stocks, 
it has been felt that many such replies 
were due to misunderstanding. At 








now than at any time during the past any 
vear. rate the percentage of dealers stocking 

Table Showing Trend of Dealers Stocks 

October 1, 1925 April 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 
Average 

% % Casings % % Average % of Average 
Casings Total Total per Total Total per Total Total per 
on Hand Dealers Casings Dealer Dealers Casings Dealer Dealers Casings Dealer 
1-50 73.74 24.61 18.9 69.43 23.05 20.6 77.95 29.9 19.0 
51-200 21.81 35.88 94.1 26.06 39.36 93.7 19.19 35.0 92.8 
201-1000 4.06 27.18 502.0 4.09 23.80 363.2 2.60 18.3 91.3 
Over 1000 39 12.33 1786.8 42 13.79 2036.2 26 16.8 3222 
‘otal 100.00 100.00 56.6 100.00 100.00 62.2 100.00 100.0 53.6 








The number of dealers reporting stocks 
of solid or eushion tires on October 1, 
1925 was 2,122, and the number of such 
tires reported on hand was 53,060, an 
average of 25.0 tires per dealer. This 
compares with 2,391 dealers on April 1, 
1925, reporting 47,958 tires, or 20.1 tires 
per dealer. For October 1, 1924, 1,449 
dealers reported stocks of solid tires only, 
tn average of 21.1 tires per dealer. The 
following table shows the number of 
dealers reporting solid and cushion tires 
for each State, and the aggregate number 
of tires held by such dealers on October 1, 
1925. 

Numbers of Makes of Tires Handled 

The following table contains summary 
figures prepared from the reports of 
34,565 dealers who stated the number of 
makes of tires which they carry in stock 
six or A comparison is made 
with the reports of 25,701 dealers who 
reported on this subject in October, 1924. 
The percentage of dealers reporting that 
they carry only one make in stock was 
41.64 for 1925 as compared to 40.2 for 
October, 1924, and there is a decline in 
the percentage of dealers reporting two, 
three, four, five, and six makes in stock, 
re spectively. 

It would appear that the trend is still 
toward specialization on a single make, 
which is quite in line with good mer- 
chandising policy, especially since most 
makes produced in several qualities 
with different price levels. The gains to 
the dealer through specialization are (1) 
increased rate of turnover, due to greater 
concentration of effort on fewer 
items, (2) decreased capital investment in 
stock and decreased storage re- 
quired, (3) fresher stock with less deter- 
ioration, and (4) decreased handling and 
overhead expenses; ‘all of these gains 
combined enable the dealer to do a great- 
er volume of business on the same work- 
ing capital and thus tend to increase 
profit. The manufacturer ordinarily 


as less. 


are 


sales 


space 





more than six makes is insignificant. 
Summary of Dealers Reports--Number of 


Makes of Tires Handled 


October 1, 1925 October 1, 1924 
No. of Per cent No. of Per cent 
Dealers of Total Dealers of total 


One make in stock 14,392 41.64 .10,338 40.2 
‘Iwo makes in stock 12,626 36.53 9,564 37.2 
Three makes in stock 5,218 15.1 3.911 15.2 
Fou* makes in stock 1,609 465 1,262 4.9 
Five makes in stock 524 1.51 150 1.8 
Six makes in stock 196 57 176 0.7 


34,565 100.00 25,701 100.0 


The following specific questions were 
asked of all dealers reporting: 1. Do you 
operate a tire repair department? 2. Do 
you operate an air compressor? 3. Do 
you operate a solid tire press? 4. Do 
you sell automobiles? 5. Do you sell auto 
accessories? 6. Do you sell gasoline? 7. 
Do you sell tire repair materials? 

A comparison of the total affirmative 
replies received in answer to these ques- 
tions with the total numbers of reports 
received from all States, is shown below 
for October 1, 1925, and October 1, 1924, 
insofar as the questions asked are similar. 


Analysis by Types of Business 


Oct. 1, 1925 Oct. 1, 1924 
Per cent Per-cent 
of of 
Number Total Number Total 
Total reports re- 
re eee 36,797 100.00 27,480 100.00 


Operate tire repair 


departments ..-10,686 29.0 t t 
Vulcanize tires .... #¢ 7 734 13.6 
Operate air compres 

ae eee Se ee 19,772 53.7 7 ? 
Operate solid tire 

ae wee eceecses 881 2.4 ; t 
Sell automobiles ....14,335 39.0 10,768 9.2 
Sell auto accessories .28,651 77.9 21,917 79,7 
Sell gasoline ...... 27,562 74.9 21,555 *78.4 
Sell tire repair 

meterials .24,173 65.7 7 t 
fe. 1924, this question was “do you sell gas or 
ol t 


FQuestion not asked). 


While about 24% of all dealers operate 
solid tire presses, over 40% of the deal- 
ers with tires 


solid or eushion 


appear to have such presses. 


stocks of 




















Revision and 


Safeguarding 


Safety Devices Should be Both Strong and Simple in 


Construction but Should N ot Interfere with Operation 
By Ernest W. Beck 


Supervisor of Safety, U. S. Rubber Co., N. Y. 


NGINEERING Revision and Mechanical Safeguarding” 
is a subject on which very little has been written. This 
is in contrast to what has been done in this direction, 

because for some time the larger corporations have been work- 
ing quietly, endeavoring to improve their standards. 

Several years ago the company which I represent, had print- 
ed and distributed to each of its factories a book of standards 
intended to be used as a guide not only for safe practices 
but also for the construction and installation of safety guards 
and devices. It was intended to overcome all differences of 
opinion as to which method was best to adopt. In setting the 
standards the laws of the various states were taken into con- 
sideration. This book of standards was not complete and, for 
that reason, was made up in loose leaf form, so that additional 
standards could be added as they were adopted. This served 
our purpose for several years, but due to the rapid strides 
that were taking place in the rubber industry, our central 
safety committee concluded that it was advisable to revise our 
safety standards and bring them up to date. 

First we drew up a list of the subjects we wished to revise 
among our Safety Engineering Standards. This very act made 
us realize the enormous task we had before us, and that it 
would take several years to complete the job. Consequently 
we arranged our subjects according to their importance and 
selected those needing the most immediate attention. Next, 
we appointed several sub-committees from the engineers with- 
in our company. These gentlemen worked together in the re- 
vision of our different Safety Standards. 

Among our first subjects were Mills and Calenders, Elec- 
trical Equipment Safety Standards, Boiler Room Safety 
Standards and Engine Room Safety Standards. When the 
standards were in a tentative form they were edited by some 
of our factory engineers, not members of the sub-committees, 
and having more than fifty factories in our company and a 
total of over 40,000 employees, we were in an excellent posi- 
tion to get the advice and counsel of a great many men ex- 
perienced in the rubber industry. Finally our revised stand- 
ards, before being adopted as standard procedure for the com- 
pany as a whole, were officially approved by the Central Safe- 
ty Committee, made up of our Safety Engineers, and the 
Manufacturing Committee, composed of our general factory 


managers. 
Protest Adoption of State Code 


After making considerable progress in this revision, we were 
confronted in one instance with what was apparently a du- 
plication of effort. We had practically completed our Safety 
Standards for Mills and Calenders when it came to our at- 
tention that one of our leading states in accident prevention 
was about to adopt a tentative state code covering Mills and 
Calenders in the Rubber Industry. Inasmuch as our company 
had several factories in this state, we naturally were very 
much concerned, especially since the suggested tentative code 
was not in accordance with our ideas. 

Feeling that some of the requirements in this code were 
practically impossible to comply with, we vigorously protested, 
for we realized that if this tentative code was set up as a 
State Code it would not be long before other states would con- 
sider adopting similar codes. Faced with this situation, ar- 
rangements were made to have this entire subject come up 
for discussion at the annual meeting of the Rubber Section of 
the National Safety Council in Buffalo in 1923. The meeting 
was very well attended by representatives of the Department 


Delivered before the A B C Section of the National Safety Council at 


its Fourteenth Annual Safety Congress, Cleveland, Sept. 28 to Oct. 2, 
1925 


of Labor of several states and delegates from all the large 
rubber companies and representatives from concerns manu- 
facturing rubber machinery and equipment. This meeting 
was planned as a morning session but on account of the im- 
portant factors which came up for discussion, it turned into 
an all day performance. 

The following November a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Section was called in New York and 
among other things it diseussed this problem. Sidney Wil- 
liams suggested that he, as Chairman of the Correlating Code 
Committee of the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee, be asked to submit our problem to the American Engineer- 
ing Standards Committee, and if there was a demand for a 
National Standard Code on this subject, the American En- 
gineering Standards Committee could appoint sponsors. This 
was done, with the result that the A.E.S.C. appointed the 
Rubber Section, N.S.C. and the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions as sponsors for 
a Safety Standards Code for Rubber Manufacturing Ma- 
chinery. 

The A.E.S.C. recognizing the necessity of a standard prac- 
tice in the safeguarding and quick stopping of machinery used 
in the manufacture of rubber goods, received with favor the 
recommendation of the Correlating Code Committee that a 
standard safety code covering this field be drafted. The pur- 
supervising authorities, as well as to concerns operating or 
manufacturing machines of a similar character. 


Work of Engineering Standards Committee Praised 


I want to say a few words about the remarkably fine con- 
tribution which is being made in this field by the A.E.S.C. 
With innumerable problems coming up for solution among the 
hundreds of organizations interested the necessity for a clear- 
ing house immediately becomes evident. This committee is 
serving as a national clearing house for engineering and in- 
dustrial standardization and has brought about a systematic 
co-operation between the organizations so vitally concerned 
in these problems. 

In the past, in our principal industries, individual firms 
worked up their own standards or a Standard Code was 
worked up wholly within a single association. As a result 
other organizations and their members having no direct know- 
ledge of, or sense of participation in, the initiation or devel- 
opment of such a standard, were prejudiced against its use, 
however good it might be. 

As a contrast to this method I understand that there is to- 
day among the membership of the A.E.S.C. more than 160 
national trade associations and nearly 100 other national or- 
ganized groups, technical, industrial and governmental, with 
a total of about 1,500 individuals working on sectional com- 
mittees, all participating in the work of the A.E.S.C. Up 
to date about 70 standards have already been approved and 
more than 100 other projects are under way. 

Take as an illustration some of the important pieces of 
work that have been done by this committee. The completion 
of the standard for screw threads was to my mind an out- 
standing achievement because of its vital interest to practi- 
sally every industry. The application of this standardization 
to fire hose couplings, now in the course of development for 
many years, has been of utmost important. The former lack 
of uniformity in such equipment has been shown in a very 
startling way by an exhibition of a collection of 600 sizes and 
variations of fire hose couplings. In the past when outlying 
communities have called on neighboring cities and towns for 
assistance to put out fires, when the visiting fire department 
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arrived, it was often found that their hose couplings would 
not fit, making it impossible for them to use their equipment. 

The complete standardization of all bolts and nuts com- 
monly used in the United States is already in view. This is 
so far reaching that it involves a recommendation that a gen- 
eral International Conference should look towards an agree- 
ment which will make possible international interchangeability 
in regard to wrenches, nuts and bolt heads. 

Technical standardization is playing a very important part 
in the safety movement. About 40 codes, most of them ap- 
plicable to factories, are now either completed or in the course 
of progress. As for example, the woodwork safety code covers 
not only hazards at the “point of operation” in woodworking 
machinery, from the erude lumber to the finished product, 
but it also deals with plant layouts, machines, equipment and 
operating rules. 

Progress is being made on a code for traffie signals. Those 
who are their own chauffeurs realize the importance of such 
This is especially true when we drive into a strange 
rules that we have never 


Aa code. 
city or 
seen or used before. 

To me the most important feature of these national stand- 
ards is that before they are approved as a Standard Code 
they are passed on by practically the entire personnel. which 
makes up the membership of the Ameriean Engineering Stand- 
This agreement insures whole- 


town and find signals and 


ards Committee. common 


hearted co operation. 

From an international point of view, I believe we are lead- 
ing the way as regards standardization and engineering re- 
vision and (unless we want to follow them) it is well that we 
do so, for some of our foreign friends have a few standard 
codes already approved and a large number of projects under 
way. 

I believe there are nineteen leading industrial countries to- 
to establish national stand- 
these have been or- 
while there has been 


day that have found it necessary 
ardizing and practically all of 
ganized during or 
verv little written on the subject of Engineering Revision, we 


are well under way in reviving and revising our Engineering 


he xlies 


since the war. So 


Standards. 
Mechanical Safeguards 


When the committee was formed to draw up the Code for 
Rubber Machinery, it first seleeted from the broad scope which 
it was given, the important problem of safeguarding mills and 
ealenders at the point of operation. 

Readers who are familiar with this type of machine, with 
its very large and heavy inrunning rolls, know how difficult 
Years many of the 
mechanical safeguard to 


is the problem of proper guards. ago 
rubber mills were run without any 
assist in stopping the individual mill in the event that some- 
one should get caught in the bite of the rolls. In those days 
there was not the production that we have today and con- 
sequently there were fewer mill operators and fewer mills, 
in some cases the mill men would work in a room all alone, 
and the stories of the “good old days” are sometimes rather 
hairraising. I have been told by some of our old-timers in 
mill rooms, of cases where men have gone epmpletely through 
the rolls with no one about it until remnants of 
clothing were found in the mill pan. And mill room men fore- 
men will cite instances where the entire length of a man’s arm 
would run in between the rolls of a mill or calender before 
someone would grab a crow bar, a wedge or a piece of steel 
and throw it into the gears and wreck the machine in order 
I am glad to say that such conditions do 


knowing 


to stop its travel. 
not now exist. 

In most eases today our rubber machinery is driven in units 
of so many machines to a line. The safety stopping devices 
are usually of the magnetic clutch and brake type so that the 
entire line may be shut down by tripping the safety device 
; Let us moment what has 
very Take the 
the operation 


machine. consider for a 
brought about this desirable change. 
mill as an illustration. The nature of 
makes it practically impossible to place a guard at the point 
The inrunning rolls have to be exposed in order 

After a few 
instructing the 


et any 
rubber 


very 


of operation. 
to feed the mill with rubber and compounds. 
sad experiences, management found out that 

workmen to be careful on mills and ealenders was not sufficient. 
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The loss of a hand or an arm in many cases was not due 
alone to the carelessness of the injured. Management realized 
that they also had a responsibility to their employees to equip 
their machines with proper mechanical safety devices. Today 
in every modern rubber factory, mills and calenders are 
equipped with mechanical or electrical safety tripping devices, 
so that is is possible for a calender or mill man who might 
get caught in the bite of the rolls to stop the machine within 
a few inches of travel after the safety has been tripped. This 
mechanical tripping device in some cases is so arranged that 
it can be easily operated by the workman striking it with 
his head or hand. It operates with either a push or pull 
motion and causes the power to be shut off and applies the 
brake, which may be mechanically or electrically operated. 
A little later on, I am going to have thrown on the sereen a 
few lantern slides illustrating some mechanical safeguards. 


Some General Principles 


There are a few general principles which apply to mechan- 
ical safeguards in addition to affording the maximum pro- 
tection. 

1. They should not interfere with the operation. 

2. They should be strong enough to withstand not only 
wear and tear but also abuse. 

3. The design should be simple and its parts easily access- 
ible. 

4. Al! remote control apparatus should be inspected daily 
and kept in good working order, so that it may be depended 
upon in ease of an emergency. 

5. The workmen should be thoroughly familiar with any 
remote control apparatus and they should take turns in 
shutting down the machinery each day by operating the safety 
stop. 

6. Wherever practicable electric safety stops should operate 
on a normally closed cireuit, so that when the ecireuit is broken 
the stop cannot be reset and it will be necessary to make an 
investigation to determine why the cireuit was broken, or if 
the safety stop is out of order, to make the necessary repairs 
before the driving mechanism can again be started. 

Consider the human problem involved. Regardless of how 
good your mechanical safeguard may be, your operators of 
hazardous machines should be selected for their fitness as 
regards quick perception and appreciation of the hazard. 
They should have good vision, resistance to fatigue and an 
interest in the performance of their duties. Beginners should 
receive thorough instruction and training before being per- 
mitted to operate a hazardous machine and if they show no~ 
special aptitude for the work, they should be assigned to 
another job where there is no machine hazard. Only author- 
ized and experienced persons should be permitted to operate 
hazardous machines. 


Stop Buttons Not Sufficient 


I have had a few arguments with engineers who think that 
heeause a mill, calender or windup is equipped with two or 
three stop buttons, the operator is sufficiently protected. 
Imagine if you can, your state of mind when your right hand 
is being pulled into the bite of calender rolls? Is it a simple 
matter to think to reach out with your left hand and place 
the tip of your finger on a stop button that is not more than 
one inch in diameter? I believe it is expecting too much of 
any man under the circumstances. Suppose he should do the 
natural thing and grab his arm with his free hand to try to 
pull it out and get both hands caucht. I have known this to 
happen and the man lost both arms. The management at 
the plant where this happened saw to it at once that proper 
safeties were installed and would you believe it, the workmen 
found all kinds of fault with the safety device and said that 
they did not want the machines guarded. It necessary 
for the factory manager in this ease to tell them distinctly 
that the guards were going to stay on the machines whether 
the men stayed or not. Both the men and guards stayed. and 
the guards have not been removed in over five years. During 
this time not a man has been caught in the bite of the rolls. 
Consequently today you could not get any of those same men 
to work at these machines without those selfsame guards. 

(Concluded on Page 128) 
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Modern Compounding Ingredients 


Properties and Uses of Several Additional 
Well-Known Rubber Softeners and Pigments 
By John M. Ball* 

PART II 


“Hard Hydrocarbon,” “Thermatomic Carbon” 
and “Dixie” Clay 








In our last issue Mr. Ball discussed the 
properties and uses of “Tuads” (Tetra-Methyl- 
Thiuram-Disulphide) and Super-Sulphur No. 2. 
The series is concluded in this issue with a 
description of the qualities and advantages of three 
other widely-used compounding ingredients. 


(The Editor) 




















(C) “Hard Hydrocarbon”—Mineral Rubber 
M INERAL RUBBER is one of the oldest and best diluents 


and softeners for rubber, and is made from oxidation 

products obtained from the distillation of skillfully 
blended asphaltie bases. After exactly the right amount of 
blowing, the liquid mass is run out into cool sheet-iron drums 
and solidified. 

There are only four criteria by which to judge the quality 
of Mineral Rubber :— 

1. It should have a reasonable price. 
should mix readily and thoroughly with rubber. 

3. It should be clean and uniform. 

4. It should age well in rubber. 

“Hard Hydrocarbon” meets these conditions, and is a 
standard, popular grade showing excellent aging. Further- 
more, the relation between its hardness and melting point has 
been carefully worked out so as to give the best mixing char- 
acteristics. 

Two properties generally specified on a Mineral Rubber are 
its melting point (or softening point) and its penetration, 
as these are related to its behavior in mixing. The standard 
method for the determination of this melting point is the Ring 
and Ball method described in Serial D26-24 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, from which pamphlet the first 
paragraph is quoted as follows :— 

Softening Point Must be Determined 

“The softening of bituminous materials generally takes 
place at no definite moment or temperature: As the tem- 
perature rises, they gradually and imperceptibly change from 
a brittle or exceedingly thick and slow flowing material to a 
softer and less viscous liquid. For this reason the deter- 
mination of the softening point must be made by a fixed, 
arbitrary and closely defined method if the results obtained 
are to be comparable.” 

The melting point should not be too high as this frequently 
means slow and perhaps lumpy and non-uniform mixing. 

The penetration of a Mineral Rubber or bitumen is the 
distance in hundredths of a centimeter that a standard needle 
will penetrate into it vertically at 25° C. (77° F.) under a 
load of 100 grams applied for 5 seconds. The standard 
method is described in Serial D5-21 of the American Society 
for Testing Materials. Thus a high penetration indicates 
a material that is soft at room temperatures. If it is too soft 
it will naturally be sticky and difficult to handle. 

“Hard Hydrocarbon” has a melting point of 300° F. (149° 
C.) by the Ring and Ball method and a penetration of 5. By 
a method known as the Cube method, “Hard Hydrocarbon” 
has a melting point of 315° F. (157° C.). 

Although*the above tests are important it is necessary to 
spend very little time on the technical side of Mineral Rubber. 





*R. T. Vanderbilt Co., New York 


In fact, probably the less said about its technical properties 
(aside from their facilitating its efficient factory working) 
the better, because there has been a good deal of confusion on 
this point, and people have tried to point out the wonderful 
tensile strength, toughness, and durability, imparted to rubber 
compounds by Mineral Rubber by virtue of its melting point, 
often claimed to be unusually high. We believe there is no 
truth whatever in such claims, and repeat that the only points 
to be considered in a Mineral Rubber are the four mentioned 
above. 

Furthermore, the accurate determination of the melting point 
and the penetration of Mineral Rubber is difficult for any 
but an expert, and the average chemist is apt to be misled in 
making his determinations unless he is accustomed to the 
procedure. The same general remarks apply to the figures 
tor the solubility of Mineral Rubber. They do not help a 
rubber man very much in his every day use of this material. 

The mixing of Mineral Rubber is generally best ac- 
complished by first throwing the weighed lumpy material on 
to the open mixing rolls to mash the lumps into a thin brittle 
cake and then by throwing this cakey material on to the 
rubber and reclaim which is being broken down, before the 
pigments or fillers are added. If the Mineral Rubber is added 
at the very end of the mix, it does not always distribute itself 
uniformly because the mix being soft exerts no pressure upon 
it. 

The amounts of Mineral Rubber to use for various purposes 
are indicated by the suggested mixings or formulas found at 
the close of these descriptions but a few general remarks will 
here be made. The use of Mineral Rubber should be prac- 
tically universal in all compounds that are dark in color, or 
eray, or even tan. The amounts to be used are roughly as 
follows :— 


High-grade compounded stocks ............ 3% 
High-grade pure gum stocks .............. 5% 
Medium grade compounded stocks ....... .-10% 
err 10 -15% 
Geneeel Gee: GG as ckexccact scaeeune 20 -30% 


Curing with ultra-aecelerators at low temperatures, un- 
usually high amounts of Mineral Rubber may be used in high 
grade stocks. This point will be taken up under the discussion 
of our “Tuads” accelerator. 

To conelude—one of the most attractive properties of 
Mineral Rubber is its light gravity. It will also help to 
prevent bloom in the finished goods. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that Mineral Rubber is essential in producing low 
cost, easily run mixes. 





(D) “Thermatomic Carbon” 





This material is the newest high-grade compounding in- 
gredient and the one of most importance since clay. Its 
large commercial possibilities were first correctly seen and 
first successfully developed by the well-known physical chemist, 
Dr. E. B. Spear, who was at the time head of the research 
department of one of the large American tire companies. 
Dr. Spear is now in charge of the technical control and de- 
velopment of “Thermatomie Carbon.” 

Although “Thermatomie Carbon” is made from natural gas 
it is not at all like ordinary channel carbon black because the 
principle of its manufacture is entirely different. Instead of 
the gas being burned with a smoky flame which is allowed 
to impinge on a cool surface from which the deposited carbon 
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is seraped, the gas is not burned at all, but is heated in a 
furnace to a very high temperature in the absence of air, 
with resulting decomposition into carbon and hydrogen. . The 
carbon is carried away in the current of gaseous matter and 
bagged, and the hydrogen is caught and used tor heating 
the furnace. The yield of carbon by this method is greater 
per thousand cubie feet of gas than by the channel process 
is lower than that of channel black. 
pigment that is bulky and 
Carbon” has a dark 
one-half 


and, therefore, the cost 

Instead of being a jet-black 
flies the “Thermatomi 
gray color, an apparent gravity 
times that of uncompressed gas black, and does not fly about 


about in air, 


specihe two and 


nearly so readily as any of the grades of gas black, whether 


compressed or not. In addition to these differences, “Ther- 


matomie Carbon” does not have the peculiarly characteristic 
stiffening effect on rubber that gas black has, either in the 
cured or uncured state. In other words it is not a carbon 


black at all and should never be considered as such by the 
rubber man. Neither does it retard cure as does gas black. 
What it does do is to mix in very readily with rubber, and 
produce a soft mix both eured and uneured. Whereas a 
convenient master batch with channel black consists of one 
part of black to two parts of rubber, a similarly convenient 
mix consists of three parts of “Thermatomic Carbon” to one 
The only point In common the two materials 


part of rubber 
The difference be- 


have is that they both give high tensiles. 
tween the two materials is probably explained by the “Ther- 
matomic Carbon” particle’s being round and smooth instead 
of irregular and jagged. 

“Thermatomic Carbon” is Not a Substitute 
new and 
merits 


Carbon” is a 
own 


The facts that “Thermatomic 
individual ingredient which 
without having to be considered as a substitute for any other 
If, however, a comparison must be made between 
and another material, we should say 


are 


car be used on its 


ingredient. 
“Thermatomiec Carbon” 
that the one it is most nearly like from the standpoint of a 
reinforcing pigment is zine oxide. That is to say, if “Ther- 
matomic Carbon” is allowed to replace zine oxide volume for 
volume in a compound containing considerable zine as a 
toughener, the stress-strain curves of the two stocks will lie 
very close together. 

The specific gravity of “Thermatomie Carbon” is 1.75, the 
same as that of black. The material runs so uniform 
that it is really not necessary to test different shipments for 
quality. The benzol extract and the ash are at a minimum 
and have been found to be entirely without effect on rubber. 

The value of Carbon” in rubber is due to 
the following special considerations: 

1. The high tensile strength and toughness it imparts to 


vas 


“Thermatomic 


rubber. 
2. Its low volume cost. 
3. Its good mixing and running qualities in the factory. 
4. Its splendid aging properties. 
That the addition of “Thermatomic Carbon” does actually 
improve rubber is made clear by the tests below on the fol- 
lowing compounds 


\ A-1 \ \ 

Pale Crepe 100 100 100 
Zine Orxid } } } 
Sulphur i i j rl 
*"Tuads t/ie 1¢ ,/16 ;/16 
“Thermatomic Carbor 1 20 

15 MIN. @20 LBS ) MIN 20 LBS 15 MIN.@20 LBS 

Tensile % Flong Ter ‘ Elong Tensile % Elong 

’ Break Break Break » Break Break (@ Break 
A 268 ¥2 8450 770 130 765 
Al 1480 795 1160 770 S740 730 
A-2 30 750 12 1060 720 
A i ) id 7 4 715 


Taking for example the thirty minute cure you will see how 
the tensile strength gradually increases with increasing 
amounts of “Thermatomic Carbon” with but little decrease in 
the per cent elongation. Such improvement is accomplished 
economically for although the volume cost of the “Thermatomie 
Carbon” is higher than that of clay, it is less than that of 
earbon black, and considerably less than that of erude rubber 
and zine oxide. 

We have mentioned that does not 


“Thermatomie Carbon” 
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stiffen appreciably. In fact, in the uncured state it is actually 
a softener. Take for example a volume replacement of zine 
oxide by “Thermatomi¢ Carbon” in a tire tread. The new 
compound will mix and tube somewhat more readily than the 
old one. This is, of course, especially true when some re- 
claimed rubber is also present. It is, however, particularly 
in friction and skim stocks that these softening qualities are 
most worthwhile, for “Thermatomie Carbon” allows such 
stocks to penetrate cotton duck and cord fabrie with ease, and 


it allows a pure gum ealendered sheet to hold its gage. 


Principal Uses 
The principal uses of “Thermatomie Carbon” in rubber are 
as follows: 

Tire Treads. “Thermatomie Carbon” is used here to re- 
place some zine oxide on a volume basis, but not to replace 
earbon black. About 5% of zine oxide should be left in the 
compound. “Thermatomic Carbon” can be used here similarly 
to “Dixie” Clay or in conjunction with “Dixie” Clay but since 
“Thermatomie Carbon” is not a stiffener like clay, a rather 
high amount of carbon black should be present. Since twenty 
pounds of zine oxide have a volume equal to that of nine 
pounds of “Dixie” or six pounds of “Thermatomie Carbon” 
the skeleton tread formula above given in the description of 
“Dixie” might be changed to the following: 


A B 
Rubber ineetvewedaween neue 55 55 
CO Pe dccncecec ee wks 15 15 
Zine Oxide eeeeenenedens 5 5 
‘Thermatomic Carbon” ..... 6 3 
Se Gn xt kenuweueemns - 4.5 


Tire Side-Walls. The problem here is similar to that in 
treads, but not quite the same, because a side-wall should 
have if possible greater flexibility than a tread. Therefore, 
a higher amount of “Thermatomie Carbon” may be used; some 
zine and possibly a little carbon black may be replaced. 

Tire Carcass Stocks—Frictions, Skims, and Cushions. For 
years there has been no competitor of erude rubber itself for 
use in high grade frictions, for the reason it is generally 
believed and rightly so, that such stocks should be very 
flexible, and not at all stiff, so as not to generate more heat 
than necessary while in service. When erude rubber is high 
in price, however, the tire manufacturers naturally look about 
tor something that will maintain high quality and at the 
same time make them a worth while saving; and the present 
moment is a good one to consider “Thermatomie Carbon” here 
from this point of view, because for the average tire manu- 
facturer the inerease in his cost for this year’s crude rubber 
over that for last year’s will more than equal his 1924 net 
profit. The compounding of the carcass of a tire has until 
recently been absolutely unattacked for the reason that nothing 
had been found that could be conscientiously used to replace 
some of the erude rubber. There is no doubt that “Therma- 
tomie Carbon” is a satisfactory material for this purpose. 
The fact that it gives unusually high tensiles and friction 
pulls without stiffening the compound unduly adapts it ideally 
to this use, and actual road tests have shown that the results are 
excellent. In the highest grade careass stocks use from 5 to 
10% and in cheaper stocks 10 to 20%, with some Mineral 
Rubber in each ease. 

Air Bags. “Thermatomic Carbon” is used here in very 
much the same way as is “Dixie” Clay. It costs a little more 
but produces a snappy flexible bag that will stand a lot of 
physical abuse in the factory. 

Inner Tubes. The same reasons that make “Thermatomic 
Carbon” good in ecareass stocks make it good in gray inner 
tubes, and it should be used in about the same amounts. The 
resulting tubes are of high tensile, very resilient and snappy, 
and age extremely well. 

Conveyor Belt Covers. 
just as it is in tire treads. 

High Test Belt Frictions. There is always a big demand 
for belts with a high friction test, and “Thermatomic Carbon” 
is the ingredient to use along with Mineral Rubber, cured 
‘with a suitable accelerator. 

Steam Hose. “Thermatomie Carbon” here gives soft, rich 
stocks of high durability. 


“Thermatomie Carbon” is good here 
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Footwear. The highest grade footwear contains “Therma- 
tomie Carbon” both in the uppers and in the soling, giving 
results far superior to those given by whiting. The stocks 
are easily run, and have high tensiles and excellent aging 
properties. 

Hard Rubber. “Thermatomie Carbon” can be used to re- 
place to some extent the more expensive and much less uniform 
hard rubber dust. It gives quick cures and good molding 
properties. 





(E) “Dixie” Clay 











This well-known reinforcing pigment is prepared from 
carefully selected material occurring naturally in the extensive 
deposits of South Carolina. These deposits were favored by 
Dr. Somerville after he had made an extensive study of clay 
from all parts of the United States, and from Canada and 
European countries as well. The drying and grinding oper- 
ations are especially thoroughly conducted with the most 
modern machinery, the clay being heated in the dryer to a 
high temperature, snd ground and bagged while hot, so that 
the ultimate moisture is only about 144 of 1%. During transit 
by water the clay will increase in moisture somewhat but not 
enough to be noticeable in the factory. 

The chemical analysis of a clay has nothing whatever to do 
with its behavior in rubber. 

The distinguishing feature of “Dixie” Clay is that it is 
what is known as a “hard” clay, and, therefore, gives superior 
tensile strength, stiffness, and abrasive resistance to rubber 
to that given by softer clays. It is the lowest priced high 
grade reinforcing pigment in use today for the compounding 
of rubber and is considered one of the most interesting de- 
velopments since carbon black. Its volume cost (the product 
of its pound cost and specifie gravity) is normally only about 
one-seventh that of crude rubber and zine oxide, and one-half 
that of earbon black. Its specific gravity of 2.6 is slightly 
less than half that of zine oxide. 

Clay is a slight retarder of vuleanization and, therefore, 
the cure on a compound containing it, particularly one that 
has to withstand abrasive wear should be on the “over” side 
rather than on the “under.” For this purpose enough sulphur 
must be used and certain accelerators should be avoided. 
Thioearbanilide and “Super-Sulphur No. 1” are not much 
good with clay, and “Tuads” is retarded by it when it is the 
in cases where “Tuads” is used as a 
however, a combination of “Tuads” 
and di-phenyl-guanidine or di-ortho-tolyl-guanidine is used, 
all retardation is On the other hand, clay cures 
very well with hexamethylene-tetramine, di-phenyl-guanidine, 
di-ortho-tolyl-guanidine, “Super-Sulphur No. 2,” and 
other organie accelerators as well as with the usual inorganic 


only accelerator, except 
vuleanizing agent. If, 


overeome., 
some 


aecclerators. 


Uses of “Dixie” Clay 


The principal uses for “Dixie” Clay are as follows: 

Tire Treads and Side-Walls. In a high-grade tread when 
properly compounded with carbon black, “Dixie” may replace 
Zine Oxide volume for volume (exclusive of the zine required 
to activate any organic accelerator that may be present), and 
will give equal wear with the old compound. That is to say, 
supposing a tread formula ealling for 55 parts of rubber, 
15 of earbon black, and 25 of zine,—15 parts of this zine 
may be replaced by an equal volume of “Dixie” Clay (ap- 
proximately 7 parts), so that the new skeleton formula would 
read rubber 55, carbon black 15, zine oxide 10, “Dixie” Clay 
7. Very large amounts of “Dixie” are used in treads both 


competitive and high grade. An additional feature is that 
clay facilitates the running of a compound in a tubing 
machine. 

Tire Beads. There is no pigment superior to this clay for 


use in beads up to 25-30% by weight of the compound. 
This is beeause the clay in addition to being inexpensive allows 
the compound to be readily tubed or forced, and at the same 
time cures up hard, stiff, and tough. It has replaced large 
amounts of higher priced materials in bead stocks. 

Air Bags for Curing Tires. This was one of the first 
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articles to contain “Dixie” and its use is most satisfactory. 
It gives a bag of proper stiffness, heat resisting and aging 
properties and is inexpensive. 

Conveyor Belt Covers. “Dixie” is good here for the same 
reasons it is good in tire treads. 

Long Length Braided and Molded Hose Tubes. Clay stiffens 
not only cured rubber but also uncured, and is, therefore, 
invaluable in braided hose tubes to stiffen the uncured tube 
sufficiently so that it does not collapse while being braided. 

Steam Hose. The stiffness given a compound by “Dixie” 
makes it peculiarly resistant to the softening action of steam. 
Clay is an excellent ingredient for steam hose in amounts 
even as high as 30%. 

Heels. It would be difficult to get along without clay in 
heels. Frequently some whiting is used in conjunction with 
“Dixie” as whiting mills in more readily and the combination 
usually gives suflicient stiffening and abrasive resistance. 

Boot Soles. Clay is naturally used here for its wearing 
qualities which are, of course, superior to those of whiting. 
It ages well, and a minor feature is that it retains the im- 
pression of the embossing calenders satisfactorily. 

Oil-proof Gaskets. Owing to the close-grain given a com- 
pound by clay when thoroughly cured, “Dixie” is successful 
in this class of goods with high sulphur. 

Miscellaneous Molded Goods. As a general cheapener and 
stiffener “Dixie” is often desirable as one of the main con- 
stituents of a compound of this class. 


Sponge Rubber Automobile Upholstery 

The substitution of pneumatie cushions for springs in auto- 
mobile upholstery has already been tried with much suecess 
and recently an entirely new idea for achieving the end of 
insulating the passengers from road shock is upholstery of 
sponge rubber. According to The Motor, the new method 
which is the subject of a patent taken out by the International 
Rubber Mfg. Co., Ltd., St. Albans, Herts, England, consists 
of employing strips of best quality sponge rubber laid at 
equally spaced distances in the base of the cushion, the strips 
in the next layer being placed at right angles to those on the 





Showing How the Strips of Sponge Rubber are Built 
Up in the Cushion 


bottom one. The third layer is laid in similar manner to the 


bottom one, and so on until the structure it built up, a sheet 


of sponge rubber being used over the uppermost layer. Any 
sort of external covering—leather, Bedford cloth, ete.—ean, 
of course, be used 

The extra weight entailed in this method of upholstery 


is negligible, although it is naturally somewhat more expen- 
sive. On the other hand, the additional cost is offset by the 
greatly increased comfort available. The worst irregularities 
in the surface are darnped out to such an extent that none of 
the actual shock transmitted by the chassis is felt. Almost 
the softness of a down cushion is imparted, and the occupants, 
while sinking into the upholstery, have freedom of move- 
ment. Restful support is also given to the legs, and there 
is no feeling of instability, even when one sits on the edge 
of the eushions. 








Revision and Safeguarding 


(Concluded from Page 124) 


Recently I was talking with the engineer from our reclaim- 
ing plant in Manchester, England, and after telling him how 
we were endeavoring in this country to devise quick stopping 
immediately came back at me 


devices for our machines, he 


aying, “Why not have an arrangement so that the workmen 


will not get caught in the machine? He told me that this 
was the policy of the factory inspectors in England. Their 
point of emphasis is the prevention of the accident rather 


than the length of time required to stop the machinery aiter 
| believe you will agree with me that 
should lost sight 
prevent lents than 


the man is in the mill 


this angle of ap] roach is one that never he 


more accidents 


Important to 


ol For is it not 
them less 
matter ot 


it is to make severe 


It is not only a justice but good business: the 


satety of employees should be of first consideration, and the 
management should take its job seriously and see that work- 
men are provided with nite working conditions and proper 
equipment | would like to impress upon those who are in 
charge of aecident prevention that they assume the full re- 
sponsibility of the job, that they dig well below the surface 


causes of an accident and not be satisfied with evidence that 
may indicate that the man was careless or that the aecident 
was unavoidable. I have had the unpleasant task of inves- 
tigating many serious accidents, and I am sorry to sav that 
some accidents would never have happened if ‘safe working 
eonditions and proper equipment had beer provided and used. 


Accident prevention, to accomplish the desired results, must 
have the whole-hearted support ol the entire organization and 
management must be willing to back up their good intentions 
financially, without quibbling over minor expenditures. 

Neatness and order 


Efficiency and safety go hand in hand. 


are the first essentials of safety as they are of efficiency. I 
believe that a survey of our industries would demonstrate 
that our most efficient factories are those where the greatest 
attention is paid to preventing accidents. Show me a plant 
where your organization is doing everything possible to pre- 
vent accidents and I ean probably show you a plant that is 
efficient in other respects. 

The November, 1923, Labor Report from the Department 
of Labor, Washington, states that among the 41,400,000 
persons gainfully employed each year about 2,500,000 meet 
with serious accidents causing a loss to industry of about 
227,200,000 working days or a wage loss (at $4.50 per day) 
of $1,022,000,000. If we figure 300 days to the working 
year, this loss is equivalent te 757,000 men being out of em- 
is not this a great waste in industry? 

A few years (1921) Mr. 
elimination of waste in industry in their report stated that, 
“For every dollar paid out by compensation insurance com- 
panies three dollars are lost somewhere between the employer 


ployment each year 
Hoover’s committee on the 


ago 


and the employee.” 

The injured workman and his family suffer loss in immediate 
wages and future income, industry from idle equipment, 
reduced production, labor turnover and good morale. 

This waste in industry of three quarters of a million men 
every year should challenge each and everyone of us to tackle 
eur jobs with a determination to do everything within our 
power to encourage safeguards and to raise our Engineering 
Standards. In doing this we will assist in reducing to a 
minimum this loss in industry and the human suffering which 


it involves. 
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Artificial Rubber Latex 

French Patent No. 580,088 
rubber latex a concentrated 
with an 


In order to make an artificial 
solution of rubber in an 
organic substance which has a solvent or swelling action on the 
rubber. This organic compound is at least partly soluble in 
water and has an emulsifying action on the rubber solution. 
Such organic compounds are the napthene, oleine and stearin 
sulphonic acids, or the salts of these acids, turkey red oil, the 
various phenols, alkali phenates and phenolates, aniline, chlor- 
ohydrins, glycerine and others of similar nature. 
an apparatus which homogeneizes 


organie solvent is mixed 


The mixture is made in 


the ingredients such as the colloid mill, which is now well- 
known in the chemical industries for preparing colloidal 
solids of various natures. The mixture is made with water. 


Then the solvent which has been employed in the process may 
be recovered by vacuum distillation. 

For example, in this process 10 parts of the erude rubber 
are mixed with 90 parts of benzol and 2 parts of napthene 
sulphonic acid. The emulsion obtained is mixed with 100 
parts of water in the colloid mill. Another ingredient added 
is a protective colloid. Thus it is satisfactory tv employ from 
one to two per cent of casein. 


. . . 


Synthetic Resin as an Accelerator 
Le Caoutchouc et la Gutta Percha, 1925 Pages 12588-9 

When accelerators are used, such as hexamethylenetetramine 
and thiocarbanilide, which are slightly soluble in water, the 
degree of dispersion is limited by the dimensions of the in- 
dividual particles. Even when these substances are pulver- 
ized very finely, there is always an appreciable distance 
between the particles, which are uniformly distributed through- 
out the mixture. 


It is therefore interesting and advantageous to employ an 
accelerator which is completely soluble in the rubber and 
consequently is found in the rubber mass in the state of a 
molecular dispersion. Such an accelerator is the hard resin 
obtained by the condensation of aliphatic aldehydes with the 
aid of aniline which is followed by polymerization of the sub- 
stance under accurately controlled conditions. The substance 
thus obtained is new and its structure has not been definitely 
established. The resin is amorphous, friable and breaks with 
a conchoidal fracture and softens around a temperature of 
80 degrees C. It is practically odorless, stable in air and 
sunlight, non poisonous and does not evolve poisonous fumes 
while it is being used. It acts as a plastifying agent while 
accelerating the vulcanization of the rubber. It is used gen- 


erally in the proportion of 2.75 to four per cent of the weight 
of the rubber. 


* * * 


Resistance of Pigmented Crepe 

An investigation was reported in the Bulletin of the Rubber 
Growers’ Association 1924, pages 52 to 54 on the resistance of 
pigmented crepe rubber to atmospheric influences, particular- 
ly to sunlight. Samples of the crepe rubber which were pre- 
pared from preserved latex and pigmented respectively with 
one per cent of an orange lake on an alumina base, one and 
five per cent of carbon black and two and one half per cent 
of aluminum powder were exposed on a roof in the summer 
time. 

Judged by the physical condition and the proportion ren- 
dered soluble in acetone, the samples containing carbon black 
were much more resistant to the effect of sunlight than the 
remainder, the sample with five per cent of carbon black being 
practically unaltered, even when the unpigmented samples 
began to flow. Plantation rubber was superior to crepe pre- 
pared from preserved latex. 
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ULCANIZATION & ACCELERATORS 


By Andre Dubosc 











PART II (CONTINUED) 


Natural and Mineral Accelerators 


Potts Showed by his Experiments that the Enzymes 
Have the Power of Decomposing Protein Matters in 
Rubber, with Resulting Formation of Compounds of 
a Phenolic Character, which Contain Oxvhydriles 


N the last installment published in the October 10 issue, 
Andre Dubose discussed the first conclusion derived from 
the experiments of Eaton and Grantham. Other con- 

clusions follow: 

2. The action of antiseptic substances, of the character of 
formol, when employed either in the hot or the cold, is to 
prevent the formation of this accelerator. When raw rubber, 
which has just been coagulated, is washed with running water, 
the same effect is produced as by the use of an antiseptic. 

3. The action of formol is very slight, if not entirely nil, 
as far as the accelerator is concerned after it has once been 
formed. 

4. If the freshly rubber is subjected to 
eryscopy, the action of accelerator is nil. If after cryscopage, 
the rubber is allowed to remain at a normal temperature, the 
gum then vulcanizes at a rapid rate. 


coagulated 


Formation by Biological Action 


5. All the experiments described in part one of this in- 
vestigation indieate that the accelerator is formed under the 
influence of biological phenomena, probably being due tu the 
action of micro-organisms which exert a decomposing action 
en the protein matters and the other nitrogeneous substances 
found in the coagulum. The result then is the formation of 
an accelerator which is a decomposition product of these 
nitrogeneous bodies. 

6. The experiments, deseribed in the second part of this 
investigation, and which are econeerned with the action of 
protein matters and nitrogeneous substances in contact with 
the rubber gums and which cause slow vulcanization, lead to 
conclusions which conform with the conclusions derived from 
the experimental results obtained in the first part of the in- 
vestigation. These experiments show that the protein matters 
in the pure state have a distinct accelerating action on vul- 
eanization but only react with the ingredients of the rubber 
mixture after decomposition has set in. 


Experiments with Non-Decomposed Serum 


7. The experiments carried out with serum, in the non- 
decomposed condition, after the protein matters had been 
precipitated, gave a number of results which led to the sup- 
position that there must exist in the rubber latex a second 
substance which is possessed of accelerating power. 

8. As far as the experiments made with a number of 
samples, which the authors called, slab rubber, and which were 
obtained by evaporating the water in the latex and obtaining 
in this a rubber which contains all of the solid matter original- 
ly present in the latex, it may be concluded that it is possible 
that the two accelerating substances act at one and the same 
time, and that it is necessary to attribute to the second sub- 
stance, the second factor in the vuleanizing process, the aug- 
mentation of the resistance to rupture of the vulcanized 
product manufactured in this manner. 
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It appears as if this state of affairs is to be found with 
rubbers of low quality, to which may have been added the 
following substances, one, products obtained by the decom- 
position of the protein matters, and two, products obtained 
from the evaporation of the latex serum, after the rubber itself 
and the protein matters generally found in admixture with 
it have first been removed. The samples obtained by vul- 
canization of raw rubber mixtures containing the substances 
listed in the second of the two cases, just outlined, gave re- 
sults on testing for resistance to rupture which were superior 
to those obtained from the vuleanization of rubber mixtures 
containing protein decomposition products. 

9. The results of experiments carried out with evaporated 
rubber latex serums, which mixtures contain at the same time 
protein matters and other impurities which are present in the 
rubber latex, confirm the existence of another accelerating 
agent in the rubber latex. 

10. The experimental results obtained from the third part 
of this investigation are such as to give reason to believe that 
the second accelerator is not a substance that contains nitrogen. 

11. The same experimental results also showed that it was 
not possible to establish any other relationship between the 
nitrogen content of a rubber and the rapidity with which it 
vuleanizes, for the rapidity of vulcanization can very readily 
be inereased by substances which contain a high proportion 
of nitrogen as well as by those which contain a low percentage 
of this element. 


Character of Protein Decomposition Products 


Now, as far as the character of the products obtained by 
the decomposition of the protein matters and which effect 
acceleration is concerned, if the work done by Effornt on this 
subject is studied, it will be seen that it is almost possible 
to say that the substance in question and the one which affects 
the acceleration of the rubber is a product formed by the 
coupling of protein matters and for that matter more than 
likely a product formed from an amine base. 

Eaton and Grantham have also tried to isolate the second 
accelerator, whose presence had been noted by these investiga- 
tors in serum of rubber latex, which substanee has for its 
principal property the quality of being able to increase the 
resistance to rupture of rubber which has been vuleanized in 
admixture with the substance. Without being able to establish 
the exact characteristics of this substance, they have been able 
to show that it was due to an energetic condensation reaction, 
which caused a superpolymerization of the rubber molecule. 
It appears very likely that this substance belongs to the urea 
family. 

The work done by Eaton and Grantham on this subject 
possesses greater interest and significance, inasmuch, without 
knowing anything at all about the work done on the same sub- 
ject by Spence, whose experiments has as yet not been made 
public, these investigators not only indicated, as did Baretem, 
Beadle and Stevens, the importance of protein matters in the 
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acceleration of vuleanization, but also showed that acceleration 
was due only to the produet obtained by the decomposition 
of these protein substances, that is to say truly to amine 
bases Then again their investigations went one step further, 
lor they were the first to indicate that there existed in the 
rubber a second substance, probably derived trom the ureas 
and which had a sort of catalytic action on the physical con- 
d products. Thus the substances de- 


stants of the vuleaniz 
rived by the action of bacteria and enzymes on the protein 
matters contained in the rubber latex are accelerators in the 
proper sense ol the word On the other hand, the substance 
obtained from the rubber serum 1s a true vivalizer. The com- 
bination of these different substances, either in the coagulated 
rubber or in the rubber gums obtained from evaporation of 
the latex results in the formation of a true vitalizing acecelera- 
tor 

It is this particular product which undoubtedly has given 
om Brazil, its indisputable super- 


to para rubber, obtained 


iority. 
Experiments with Plantation Rubber 

Pursuing their investigations in a very logical manner, 
Eaton and Grantham undertook to apply the conclusions of 
their experiments and the principles derived from them to the 
preparatiol of industr | plantation rubber. In doing St) they 
allowed the rubber to mature or ripen in the latex serum for 

minmum period of . days During that time this rubber 
became loaded at the same time with the products obtained by 
the decomposition of the protein matters which have the 
capacity ot acting as accelerators, and also with the urea 
derivatives which poss the property of vitalizing agents. 

The question then aris Is the action that results in the 
transtormation of the protein matters during the time ot 
ripening or maturu ( bacterial origin or of enzymatic 
origin ’ , 

The Opinions expr ead Oo this subject vary considerably. 

According to Jung and Troonip and de Haas, the various 
tvpes of bacteria met in the rubber latex as well as in the rub 
her } cil does not poss the property o1 acting on the protel 
matter 

On the other har ad, 1 accordance with the views held on this 
matter by other savat Ls, } COS stica and actinomuces 


ef) ‘ ‘ } } 
fustus are able to decompose protein matters and the same 


thing is true of the Vernet bacillus. The latter bacteria pos 
sesses particularly great potenc) its action on the sugars. and 
therefore it is altogether probable tl the bacillus is able to 
cause a decomposition of glucosamine, which is the principal 
protein tout both rubnpe. tex and in raw coagulated 


rubber 
Enzymatic Action on the Proteins 


Then again in aecordanes th the investigation made by 
Potts on this subject, the conclu obtained is that the re 
action is more likely one of enzymatie character, and in this 
respect this scientist is cord th the views held by Effront 
on this interesting matt ? 

‘The enzymes,” he » “possess the power of decomposing 
the protein matters found 1 rubber, and the result of such 
decom positior s the ormatio of products of a phenolic 
character, containing oxyhydriles.” This appears to be likely. 


It is more reasonable to eve that amine hs ses are formed 
which it is possible to preeip te, and definite ly determine the 
existence of, with the aid phospho-tunest i acid 

. | heen impossible to tell if the 
aecomposition of all the protein matters contained in the rub 


Up to th present time it has 


ber latex and in the eoagulated raw rubber was complete 
According to the investigations made on this matter by 
Whitby the decomposition of the rubber latex. is not due 
to the action of enzymes. Rubber contains two tvpes of 
bacteria. One of these types posesses the power to de- 
compose the carbohydrates and to prevent the development 
of the other type which has the power of acting on the 
protein matters. Hence it is only possible after the decompo- 
sition of the sugars in the rubber latex for the decomposition 
of the protein matters to take place. As a final contribution 
to the experiments here deseribed on the protein matters and 
on the role that they play in the vuleanization we must give 
a resumé of the work that was done on this subject by Stev- 
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ens, which he published under the very suggestive title, “The 
Natural Accelerator of Para Rubber.” 

In the early studies that Stevens made on this subject he 
showed that there are certain impurities always found in the 
raw coagulated rubber and that their presence is essential if 
a well vulcanized product, posessing the correct physical 
properties, is to be obtained. These impurities are of two 
kinds. First there is a nitrogen complex, which dissolves 
hardly at all in benzine, chloroform and the other solvents 
which dissolve rubber itself. It ean therefore be called the in- 
soluble impurity. Then there are the substances which can 
be extracted from the raw rubber with acetone. These are the 
resinous matters. 

Stevens showed that it is possible to substitute for the in- 
soluble substance other nitrogeneous materials, such as the 
peptones, casein and even an amylaceous material, such as 
starch, but that these last two substances are considerably 
less potent than the proteins and the peptones. 

The resinous substances extracted with the assistance of 
acetone cannot be replaced by other substances and the re- 
sults that are obtained with rosin, for example, are negative. 

From this fact it 1s possible to derive the conclusion that 
the active elements of vulcanization, contained in the acetoe 
extract, are other substances than resins. 

Thus the removal of the nitrogenous matters from the rub- 
ber has the effect of retarding the progress of vulcanization, 
but this has no effect on the stability of the rubber either in 
the raw or vuleanized state. 


Effect of Removal of Resins 

On the other hand the effeet of the removal of the matters 
that can be extracted from the rubber with acetone, is not 
only to retard the vuleanization of the rubber, particularly in 
those eases where the rubber is admixed with litharge, but 
also to reduce the stability of the rubber in rendering it more 
susceptible to oxidation. 

Again, Stevens was able to verify the well founded observa- 
tions made by Eaton and Grantham, to the effect that a rub- 
ber is obtained possessed of rapid vulcanizing properties when 
the raw gum is left by itself for a period of several days. 

At the sametime he did not find that it made any great 
difference in the content of nitrogeneous substances in the 
rubber whether the rubber, derived from a common latex, was 
dried in air or with smoke, if the initial coagulant had been 
obtained in the same manner and when it had been left to 
mature for the same length of time in both eases. 


“The peptones,” he said, “when used as accelerators of vul- 
eanization, have a very irregular action as compared with the 
natural protein matters found in rubber. Consequently their 
addition to a rubber, which already contains a certain pro- 
portion of nitrogeneous substances, has only a weak compli- 
mentary action on the vulcanization process.” 

The natural insoluble impurities found in rubber, that is 
the peptones a d the other protein complexes, must be dis- 
tinetly different from the more simple amine compounds, 
which are formed on putrefaction of these substances. These 
substances have a much more energetic action on the vul- 
eanization of rubber. 

So when these materials are added to a crepe rubber, for 
example, which has been prepared in the ordinary manner 
and which contains sufficient protein matters as are required 
for normal vuleanization, they accelerate the vulcanization in 
a very decided manner. On the other hand a complex sub- 
stance, such as a peptone, has practically no action at all on 
the rate at which the rubber is vuleanized. 


Nitrogen Complexes and Derivatives 

It thus became necessary to establish in clear terms the 
difference that exists between the nitrogeneous complexes, such 
as protein matters, which are essentials as far as normal vul- 
eanization of rubber is eoncerned, but which do not have 
any action on the physical constants of the vuleanized rubber, 
and the derivatives of nitrogen which are obtained by the 
putrefaction or decomposition of nitrogeneous matter. These 
decomposition products act as accelerators in the true meaning 
of the term, and are the only substances that possess the capa- 
bility of effecting a reduction in the time required for vul- 
eanization. 

(To Be Continued) 
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pounding ingredients, crude and re- 
claimed rubber, consulting chemical 
and engineering services, etc. 





ACCELERATORS—x L 0 


and Diphenyl Guanidine. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 


30 Chureh St. New York 


FOLLOW-UP 
Your mail efforts by a listing in 
this section. It will repay you the 


slight cost. 


CASES —Fibre construction, in- 
sure satisfactory shipping results. 
Send for sample. 
Brooklyn Fibre Syndicate, Inc. 
Decatur St. & Irving Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











ACCELERATORS — Two 


new accelerators: Vulcone and Di- 

ortho-tol ylguanidine. 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Iyestnf*s Dept. Sales Div 

Wilmington, Del. 


CALENDERS- Embossing, for 

artificial leather, oil cloth ete. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery 
Co. 

83 Exchange Place, Providence, R. I. 


CATALPO— A colloidal and 


gritless clay now being used as a 
reinforcing pigment in number one 
treads, solids, and tubes. 


Moore & Munger 


33 Rector Street Second National Bldg. 
New York City Akron, Ohio 








ACCELERATORS— Every 
lot is tested before shipment and a 
written guarantee of quality fur- 
nished. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chem. Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. N. Y. City 


CARBON BLACK-~— Micron- 
ex the world’s standard gas black, 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 

Binney & Smith Co. 
41 East 42nd St. New York City 


CHEMICALS 
Refined Pine Tar 


(Moisture Free) 


Petrolatum--Burgundy Pitch. 
E. L. Bullock & Sons, Inc. 
99 John St. New York City 








ACCELERATORS —AI19, 
A7, Thiccarbanilid. 
The RUBBER SERVICE 


Laboratories Co. 
611 Peoples Savings & Trust Bldg 
Akron Ohio 


CARBON BLACK 


nine grades for the rubber industry. 
Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. 


938-942 Old South Bldg. Boston 
611 Metropolitan Bldg. Akron 


CHEMICALS ana compound 


ing ingredients for the rubber trade. 


Harshaw, Fuller & Goodwin 
Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 











ANTIMONY 


golden and crimson, very fine, pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 


Pentasulphide, 


CARBON BLACK- Aerfloted 
Arrow Black for rubber compound- 
ing. Standard for grit-free uni- 
formity. 

J. M. Huber, Inc. 
130 West 42nd St. New York 


CHEMICALS ana compound- 


ing ingredients; Clay, Whiting, 
Accelerators, Mineral Rubber. 


R. T. Vanderbilt Co. 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 











ASBESTINE Specially pre- 
pared for use in Rubber. Send for 
liberal working sample. 
SOLE PRODUCERS 
International Pulp Co. 
41 Park Row, New York City 


CARBON BLACK — puck 


Goose Brand—free from grit and impuri- 
ties and imparts high tensile strength to 
the rubber compound. 


Union Power Co., Inc. 
310 United Bldg., Akron, Ohio. 607 
Com’l. Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Shreveport, La. 
25 West 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 


CHEMICALS ana pigments for 
the rubber trade. Complete stocks. 
Wishnick-Tumpeer 
Chemical Co. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BROOKLYN 











BEAD CABLES— National 


Flat Woven and Pratt Patent Bead 
Cables. 


National Standard Co. 
Niles, Mich. 








CARBONEX — 


strength and durability of any com- 
pound while reducing the cost. 


Inereases 


The Barrett Company 
40 Rector St., N. Y. City 








CRUDE RUBBER — 4 | | 
Grades. Washed - Dried - Milled. 
Send us Your Inquiries. 
Gibraltar Rubber Corp. 
West New York, N. J. 
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Ny York, Nov. 16, 1925 

In spite ol the break of more than 
$5.00 a bale which followed the publica 
tion on Nov. 9 of the Government crop 
estimate of 15,386,000 bales, quotations 
at the close a few days later were ap 
preciably higher than those recorded im 
mediately prior to the issuance of the 
report This recovery seems to indicate 
that the size of the crop has been dis 
counted and that hencetorth other and 
more important Taciors must he eon 
sidered if reasonable accuracy in antic! 


pating the trend of prices is to be at 
tained 

From ai e¢los study of weather con 
ditions during the past three or tour 


weeks, the opinions ol competent crop ob 
servers that at least two million bales will 
prove to he untenderable seem to be con 
firmed. Cotton for 


delivery 


which is unsuitabl 


on contract may, of course, 
good spinning qualities and is 


which 
ere either equipped to handle it or which 


posse “ 


sooner or later consumed by mills 


adjust their machinery in order to do so 

an expensive and somewhat unsatis 
lnetory operation. However, it is un 
likely that the demand for the better 
rac ol white eottor will decrease 
owing to the relative cheapne ot the 
lower gerade 

Manutacturers of staple goods have be 
come accustomed to paving high prices 
for their raw material and the majority, 
with extensive forward commitments. 
would be adverse to running the risk of 
rejection by using damaged _ cotton. 


Karly in the season spot merchants were 
forward sales 
thought 
commitments 
a good spot demand in the 
time ahead. The com 
parative searcity of cotton grading above 


reported to have made large 
of the better grades and it is 
that purchases to fill thes 
will 
interior 


now 
assure ! 


tor 


some 


ARKETS 


Cottons and Fabrics 


middling continues to be reflected in 
widening of the differentials. 
The outlook with regard to consumption 
conti to be very promising. 
ners takings during the week ended Nov. 


th 
tii 


ues Spin- 


& were 526,700 bales, against 347,803 bales 
for the same period last vear. Reports 
from domestic cotton textile centers in- 


aleate a satisfactory distribution of goods 
ond, although the unsettling eff€et of the 
report restricted the 
orders, sentiment is gen- 


Government has 


placing of new 


crally optimistic. In Europe, the present 
price level of cotton is regarded with 
general satisfaction, and in view of the 
gradual expansion of industrial activity 


with its attendant increase of purchasing 
the demand for 
undoubtedly exceed 


goods 


last 


cotton 
that 


power, 


should 


o! 


season, according to A. Norden & Co., 
New York, a large cotton tacor. 
New York Prices 

Close 

Open High Low Close Nov. 2 

ih t 20.75 20.75 20.42 20.48 19.39 

J aT 20.05 20.05 19.72 19.78 18.78 

larch 19.95 20.17 19.91 19.95 19.04 

la 19.75 19.86 19.65 159.67 19.16 

| 19.20 19.3 19.16 19.30 18.74 
TIRE FABRICS 

During the past two weeks tire fabrie 


quotations dropped a tew The 


cents. 


market has been on a trading basis with 
inquiries representing small quantities, 
vet these made for a weaker level of 
values. The fabric mills are continuing 


their large production, with only a few 








The Man with 

the Buying ‘Say’ 
Reads THE RUBBER 
AGE. If you have an 
interesting message. he'll 
be sure to see it if placed 














in these pages. 

















mills working shorter hours. Late last 
week inquiries totaling 4,000,000 pounds 
were received, with deliveries for the first 
halt of 1926. 

CORD FABRICS 


Combed Sakellarides ......... Nominal 
Combed Peeler ..........+: Ib. Nominal 
GapGeG TOG ocscecacvess . 48 @ .51 
Comted Egyptian uppers ...lb. .66 @ _ .70 
Carded Egyptian upyers ....Jb 60 @ .63 
SQUARE WOVEN 
17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, ; 
CO, eT Ib. Nominal 
17%-ounce Egyptian uppers, 
CGE .cacacevs wewer Ib. 58 (a .61 
17%4-ounce Sakellarides. combed 
Pe Fie ee ee Ib. Nominal 
17%4-ounce Peeler, carded ..lb. .46 @ 49 
Ducks—Irregular quotations were a 
feature in the cotton duck market. The 
orders which eame to hand were un- 


usually small, for immediate delivery and 
for only a few styles. Since 
engaged to the close of the year mills have 
felt no ineentive to reduce quotations and 
treat each inquiry on its individual merits. 
A report on October burlap 
shipments placed the total for North 
America at 90,200,000 yards, of which 
1,700,000 yards went to the West Coast 
end 6,000,000 yards to Canada. During 
the past two weeks there has been con- 
siderable fluctuation in quotations and 
the influence of speculative interests in 
the market was felt. 

SHEETINGS 


-yd 


looms are 


Burlaps 


40-inch 2.50-yard 


14% 
40-inch 2.85-yard .yd 12%@ ~ 
40-inch 3.15-yard ....... yd 1I3%@ 
40-inch 3.60-yard ........ yd. 11%4G 2 
40-inch 3.75-yard yd 10\%@ - 
40-inch 4.25-yard yd 09 a _ 
DUCKS 
Pelting Ib 9 ! 41 
Hose lb 39 (a 41 
Enameling , ‘ Ib 41 1 46 
Shoe Ducks ..... , Ib 41 (a 46 
Single filling ........... Ib 18 ? 20 
Double filling .. Ib 20 @ 21% 
BURLAPS 
(Carload Lots) 
7\%-ounce 40-inch . 9.15 @ 9.25 
ounce 40-inch 9.60 fa — 

10 -ounce 40-inch 12.10 @12.15 
LO’%-ounes 40-inca 12.40 (a —_ 








TIRE FABRICS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


TAYLOR, ARMITAGE & EAGLES Inc. 


Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York 
SEA ISLANDS 


EGYPTIANS 
FABRICS TO SPECIFICATION 


AMERICAN COTTON FABRIC CORPORATION 


PEELERS 
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eT 


Are represented in this section. 
chasing agents can rely on the con- 
cerns listed as thoroughly reliable in 


every way. 


Pur- 


nak ce 
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DIPHENYLGUANIDINE 


Aero Brand, product of the high- 
est purity from dependable source 
of supply. 

American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Ave. New York City. 





FABRICS— rire 
every description, Sea 
Egyptians, Peelers. 
Taylor, Armitage & Eagles, 

Inc. 
120 Broadway 


fabrics of 
Island, 


New York 


MANDRELS--CIRCULAR 
and Economy Calender Shells 


Prompt Service—Let us quote you. 
The Clyde E. Lowe Co. 
2976 E. 81st St., Cleveland, Ohio 














DRY KILN—for drying crude 


rubber and chemicals—Hunter Pro- 
cess. 
Carrier Engineering 
Corporation 
750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 








FABRICS-— stockinets, Jersey 
Cloth and Special Fabries for the 
Rubber Industry. 
U. S. Knitting Co.. Inc, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


MOLDS AND CORES— 


Tire building equipment; general 
machine work. 


The Akron Equipment Co. 
Akron, Ohio 

















ENGINEERS 


Machinists, Iron and Steel Founders 
Standard and Special 
Rubber Working Machinery 
The Adamson Machine Co. 
Akron, Ohio 








FACTICE—Prevents blooming, 


makes colors fast and a smoother 
batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 


Stamford, Conn. 








MOLDS & CORES—tTire 
building machines; tire finishing 


stands; tubing machines; hydraulic 
presses. 


The Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














FABRICS— Tire fabrics, Egyp- 
tian—Peeler, Karded and Combed, 
Cord and Square. 

Cabarrus Cotton Mills 


(Cannon Mills, Ine.) 








GUAYULE— “Duro” Brand 
washed and dried ready for com- 
pounding. 


Continental Rubber Co. 








MOLDS & CORES—+¢ o r 


automobile tires; general machine 
work. 


Kuhlke Machine Co. 











55 Worth 8. ae ot 120 Broadway New York Akron, Ohio 
FABRICS— Spots and Con- HARD RUBBER, quality RECLAIMED RUBBER 
tracts: Tire Fabrics, Enameling hard rubber goods of every de- We specialize in fine Grey, Black 


ducks, Tube Wrapping Tapes. 


H. Frank Jones 
395 Broadway New York City 








scription 


Vulcanized Rubber Co. 
251 Fourth Ave. New York City 








and Red Reclaimed Rubber. 
Send us Your Inquiries 


The Defiance Rubber Co. 


Defiance, Ohio 














FABRICS— Tire fabries—coarse 


builders, chafers, breakers in all 
grades. 
New England Southern Mills 
LAWRENCE & CO. 
24 Thomas &t. New York 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco 








HEEL BURRS— with central 


holes; flat and cupped. 


J. H. Sessions & Son 


279 Riverside Ave. _ Bristol, Conn. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleanliness. 


Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Butler, N. J. 











FABRICS —tire, cords, enamel- 


ing ducks, drills, sheetings, osna- 
burgs. 


J. H. Lane & Co. 
250 West 57th St. New York City 








LINERS — PROCESSED 
For 
Various Rubber Stocks 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. 
Co. 


5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, O. 








RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
for all purposes. 


Rubber Regenerating Co. 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
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Reclaimed Rubber Crude Rubber 


N York, N 16, 1925 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


Tire Fabrics Cord Fabrics 
Enameling Duck Drill Sheeting 
Osnaburg and Special Constructions 





250 W. 57 Street, NEW YORK 323 South Franklin St., CHICAGO 
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RECLAIMED RUBBER 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


“42 Years Serving the Industry Solely 
as Reclaimers”’ 














RED OXIDE—a 


grinding, guaranteed 
color and quality. 


Joseph A. McNulty 
114 Liberty St. | New York City 


special 
uniform in 








LISTING IN 
THIS SECTION 


Places your products 
among the leaders 


in the field ! 


THE RUBBER AGE 
225 Fourth Ave., New York 





THERMOMETERS- kecord- 


ing, controlling temperature and . 


pressure controllers. 

American Schaeffer 

& Budenberg Corp. 
Berry & South Fifth Sts., Brooklyn 

















TIRE BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


MOLDS & CORES 


The Akron Rubber Mold & 
Machine Co. 


Akron, Ohio 














RUBBER— Crude and scrap, 


all grades. 

H. Muehlstein & Co. 
Liggett Bldg. New York 
Akron, Chicago, Boston, Hoboken 





SOLVENT RECOVERY 
EQUIPMENT 
50 to 90 Per Cent Recovery 
Spadone Machine Co., Inc. 
15 Park Row New York 
Exclusive Selling Agents for 


BENZINE CONDENSATION CO. 





TRIMMERS—OVERFLOW 
For Heels, Soles and Mechanical 
Rubber Goods. 

Designers of Special Machinery 


Arthur Jackson Wills Co., 
North Brookfield Mass. 














RUBBER SCRAP 
Always Buying and Selling 
Rubber Waste, Cured and Uneured, 
Hard Rubber, Balata, Gutta Percha. 


HERMAN WEBER 


Newark & Jackson Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 





SPEED REDUCERS 
IXL Speed Reducers, Cut Gears, 
Micarta Pinions and Timing Gears, 
Flexible Couplings, Gear Racks, ete. 
Foote Bros. Gear & Mach. Co. 


238-248 N. Curtis St., Chicago, III. 


USED MACHINERY 
Mills, Calenders, Grinders, Washers 
New and Old Rubber Scrap 
Rubber Cloth Remnants 
M. Norton & Co. 


Locust St. Medford, Mass. 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 
Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 


150 Nassau St. New York 














STRIP CUTTING MACHINES 


For cutting all rubber, composition 
and plain or impregnated fabrics. 
Cameron Machine Co. 

61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WHITING & PARIS WHITE 
manufactured from Genuine 
English Chalk and Cliffstone—no 
adulterations. 


Southwark Mfg. Co. 


Camden New Jersey 











RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


All grades — Samples furnished. 
Manufactured by 


The Westminster Chemical Co. 
531 South Peoria St. Chicago 


SULPHUR—<7ire” Brand 
Superfine; “Tube” Brand Velvet; 
quality Sulphur for the rubber trade. 
Stauffer Chemical Co., 
of Texas. 
Houston, Texas 
Chauncey, N. Y. 





Seanlon Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ZINC OXIDES— 4 z 0, the 
Super Zine. 

American Zinc Sales Co. 
P. O. Box 1428 


Pierce Bldg. 
Prudence Bidg 


Columbus, O. 


St. Louis 
New York 











SANITARY GOODS — 
Dress Shields, Reducing Garments, 
Sheetings, Aprons, Bathing Caps, 
ete. 

I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
485 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 














TAR—PINE, RETORT, KILN 


All grades for the rubber manu- 
facturer. 
Pensacola Tar and 
Turpentine Co. 
Gull Point, Florida 








ZINC OXIDES — Including 
KADOX and “Albalith.” 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Company 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


New York 
Cleveland 























- CHEMICALS & COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS 


Accelerators — Colors — M.R. — Compounding Ingredients 
Softeners — Vulcanizing Ingredients — Rubber Substitutes 

















New York, November 16, 1925—General condi- advances in price. The situation was said to be 
tions in the market for rubber chemicals and com- satisfactory on the whole, and few factors were 
pounding ingredients during the past two weeks without an optimistic view of the prospects for 
were along much the same lines as previously 1926 as tar as demand from the rubber industry 
reported. Contract withdrawals on most items is concerned. The year 1925 has been a better 
have continued unbated. Prices were steady in one for most factors and manufacturers of chem- 
the main, and due to strength in raw materials, icals and compounding ingredients than any ex 
some items showed a pronounced tendency toward perienced since 1920. , 











ACCELERATORS Zine Oxide—American Process 95% 53 OC 58 
Organic | K XX red ...seeeees Ib. O7T%@ .07% Muriatic, 20% ....cwt. 90 @ 1.00 
Aldehyde ammonia, crystals It $ 9 l 93 Aadox, Nitric 36 degrees cwt 1.50 p 4.75 
: . ; - at black label, kegs ..Ib 10% @ 11! | ric 
Aniline oil drums it 1% l 17% bl ~\ - ~ ¥ Sulphuric, 60 degrees ton 10.00 (@11.00 
Di-Ortho-Toly|guanidine lb 1.1 @ 1.13 . - pt ‘ 09 %g a 10% 66 degrees ..... ton 14.00 @15.00 
Diphenylguanidine lb 5 @ 98 soa US % @ 09% Tartaric, crystals ...Jb. 29 @ _— 
Ethylidene aniline } 60 (a 65 . — can Azo se ; | Alkalies 
W erellare’ , 40 — (lead free) Ib 07% @ 07% Caustic soda, 76% cwt 390 > a 
Formaldehyde: Aniline It 10 l 42% 22 (under 5% " Soda ash, 58% C.L. ecwt. 143 @ 1.45% 
Grasselerator 102 b Sv J oP 7, lended) a : . Ib. vu" qi 07% Oils 
CGirasselerat 4 I 1.80 » 5.00 Whi Oxide French Process Castor, No. 3 bbls. ..lb 154%G@ —- 
Hexamethylene-tetramine b 80 " 82% | lite seal lb 12% @ Corn, crude, bbls Ib 12 
Paraphe nylenedia ! iD 1.25 @ 1.80 Red seal Ib 11\%@ refined lb 1S 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Fell —s io Ib 10% @ Cottonseed, crude . 9 
Carbamate ! i8 @ 5.00 . 4 oe Glycerine, C.P. drums Ib 24 @ 25 
Super-Su phur No l } DEES light 18 l 19 Linseed,RawC.L, bl cal 1.20 ! - 
iper-Sulphur N ™ lark and medium .lIb 18 a 19 Palm. Lagos } og1 
Tensilac, No. 41 : , , Cote! im Sulphide . .Ib 120 @ 1.50 Niger Ib 09 7 — 
Tuads b, ‘ a 0 cher, French medium Ib BY Peanut. domesticcrude Ib 12 ~ 
Thiocarbanilide, kegs | 25 a 32 comesuc lb 0% @ - Petrolatum, white 10% @ 10% 
rriphenylguanidine b ) @ 75 . . . . amber “<4 } 56 (a 03% 
Vulcone Ib 15 @ .79 | COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS dark amber I 3%@ 038% 
Zimate I 5.00 a Aluminum Flake Pine, steam distilled Ib ve : 65 
Inorganic (f.o.b. plant) ......ton 21.85 @24.50 Rapeseed, refined gal 95 @ .97 
Lead, sublimed blue } 10 hydrate light Ib 16%@ 17 : blown gal 1.10 : 
Lead, white | 10% @ Ammenia carbonate Ib i7T%@ 19 Rosin, first rectified gal Be 83 
Litharge, do 11 12% | Ashestin« ..ton 14.50 @18,50 _ second rectioed . .ga ee S 
Lime, superfine lb 1 ! 02 Barium carbonate -+--ton 54.00 @56.00 Soya Bean, crude . : 3h 13% 
Magnesia, calcined, . Barium Duet - 05 @ 06 R rar, ap ogy ..- gal. 30 i 32 
bight Ib 4 fa 25 Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @ 18.00 was ee wenes : . 
extra light Ib 40 i 45 Western prime white ton 22.00 @23.00 Parra M.R - Ib 06 G _.07 
heavy ib 4 @ neu imported ton 27.00 24 O0 Tar Retort ........bbl 15.00 )15.50 
. * | Rasofor th = 141 =~ kiln burned : bbl 15.00 D15.50 
' { » (7 . 
COLORS Blane fixe dry f.o.b. works Ib. 03% @ 4 Pitch, Burgundy Ib o ‘ 06% 
— . Carrara filler Ib 1 4 no coal tar gal 05% @ _.06 
Blacke Chalk, precip., extra light Ib 04° @ 1041 pine ....... bbl. 6.50 @ 7.00 
Arrow Aerfloted ib : 12% heavy : 1b 03% @ 04 ‘ eet Rosin, grade K bb! 16.10 , 
Bone Black It f > @ 11 Clay, China, domestic . ton 15.00 25.00 _ = hol d P i 
Carbon “ Ib 08 @ «12 Catalpo (fact P 35 OK 32 0 AICONG! Conacured, 
Drop } - 14 D ay ‘ Y eees — 7 . 35 o No. 1 bbls . a 40Uu@ 641% 
‘. r 20.01 (@ 25 0 . on s e - P 
Ivory 24 lb 12 (a 5 Blne Ridge, Dark ...ton 900 fa i Benzol, 90% ...... gal. — (q .30 
Lamp 7 : an 1° a 40 “ “ Licht ton 12.00 . f pure wee eee ewes e wens a @ — 
Micronex Ib 9 @ 13 Langford ton 12.00 29 00 Carbon bisulphide .. .lb 06 @ .O7 
Thermatomic carhe } Glues, ont ra white es ue Ib a 20 a =— a tetrachloride seen lb 06 A fa .O7 
Blues iim eine th 18 24 Dimethylaniline ..... "b. 32 @ .34 
Cobalt Ib 1 fa 26 common bone ... th 11 a 14 Motor casoline, _ 
Prussian It 4 a 35 Graphite flake. bbls. . wa 06% @ 12 . steel bbls tesa C .gal. 17 @ ou 
Ultramarine . » ol 08 a 35 Infusorial earth, powdered ton 23.00 ” 25.00 = iptha, \ M. & P.-gal 13% @ . 
Browns bolted ower ...ton 15.00 a 20 00  eareey gal 1 1 a c 
Iron oxide Ib 2% @ 06% | Liquid latex ....... * ‘ool a a urpentine, spirits yn } @ 1.14 
Sienna, Italian Ib 04 @ 14 Magnesia,carbonate . sae 08%@ 09 Wese WEEE <étcansa . -gal. 95 @ .96 
Umber, Turkey b 4 ” 06 Mica, powdered .. ..ten 65.00 @80.00 a —- 7 ee 
Vandyke, domestic It 03 (a 03% Rotten Stone (powdered) Ib 05 a O7 ym “h "Ny he) tate th +o a 65 
Greens Soapstone, powdered ton 1500 @2200 seer a, ; o. 1 Ib 14 1 45 
» , 0 ” ae - — resin, Ds b 10 «@ 11 
Chrome, light Ib 28 @ 0 Starch, powdered y 3.8 ( “ bene dibenee > : , 
medium Ib 30 (@ 32 Tale, d t stic oo awe — 16 - a 1 00 Montan, crude .. - Ib 06 @ 06% 
dark Ib 1 @ ss Terra Alba cwt 1.25 a 200 Osokerite, Slack ....! s¢ ‘@ -25 
commercial It 9 (a 10 Tripoli, white Ib 02 fa = Noy ay 0 oe : Ib 26 (a 30 
Chronium Oxid», bbl, 33 Whiting, commercial owt 100 ¢ To ParaffineWhite,A.M.P. Ib 05%@ .05% 
Reds . o ld - holt 1 : om 125 a . 4 Yellow A.M.P. . Ib 05% @ 05% 
ler’s boltec ee ew 25 @ 35 eh ae ‘ 
Antimony English cliffstone cwt 150 @ Sweet wax ......... Ib 12 @ — 
crimson, 15/17 F.8. Ib 43 fa 45 Paris whiteAmerican ecwt. 1.25 @ 1.50 
sulphur free ; Ib 16 @ 419 Quaker sese te eee 215.00 SUBSTITUTES 
golden 15/17 F.S. Ib 17 @ — Snssex .,.ton 8.00 @10.00 
pentasulphide, Wood pulp XXX ....ton 35.00 @ — EE  sviakasgeaceuues Tb. 08%@ .15 
MS iT FR - - ¢ . Bs a a “"ton 25.00 @ - White abla nhc tale Aenea Ib. 10%@ .17% 
5 ’ FP. Ib G “ - ‘ DE Acack aetna dé ee hen It 9 ( 
red sulph,15-17F.8. Ib 16 @ (20 MINERAL RUBBER uy tee sen a. 2 
Indian English Ib 11 @ 15 Genasco (factory) ......ton 50.00 @52.00 White TRCUO cccccccsess Ib. 10%@ 17% 
Oximony Ib 1i3nu%@ Granulated M R. ton 22 O00 la a ° 2X —_ 
Para toner Ib 90 @ 1.00 Hvdrocarbon. Har ; os 
dro« On, ard te °9 ) ( T J r - 
commercial Ib 1i3s%a@ 14% | livdrocarbon, Soft ee 20 po P Vi LCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
= reduced ~ or + |} 320/340 M.P. hydrocarbon 4 Black hy posulphite rane w Tb. 18 @ .2 
me .. REP : a ' “ . wee (e 3 Soowaty ) ....ton 47.00 @52.00 Ethyl Chloride, Cyl. ..... Ib 55 @ = 
ae vo , wy 3.2% pUU fo 1ydro- = 2 Drums ...lb 45 @ anid 
a red ae Ib 01%G@ 05 a (c. 1. factory) ton 42.00 @47.00 Sulphur Chloride (drums) Ib 04% a 05 
ermillion, quicksilver eye ton 70.00 @75.00 Sulphur flour . 
English I 5 50 > herten > or > . nad 
—— “ I + < 1 ae Ret + am MR solid ....ton 25 00 @60.00 ( ommercial bags ...cwt 1.35 @ 1.70 
Whites - t. (gran) ...ton 42.00 @80.00 bbls. ...cwt 1.70 @ canes 
res Superfine, bags ....cwt 2.0 > 2 
Albalith . Ib 05% @ 06% SOFTENERS oa — 2 ote 
~minum hronee a - eT ck me . . - ( a. 
. —_ — - =. A ._¢ 1 20 4 - sia dalla , — es pure, refined, 
: Leetic, 23% 065 OW 3.12 @ 3.37 Recess ee ewt 2.30 @ 3.00 
nopone Ib O5% ¢ ] »s c 7 . - “ ° = . 
Lituopone, Azolith It 5% @ .06% Cresylic, 97% .....gal 4 @ .60 eee ewt. 2.50 @ 3.40 
136 
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New monthly trade and 


technical paper covering 
all phases of the rubber 
trade in France. 


Annual Subscription in 
United States—40 francs. 
Single Copy—sS francs. 


REVUE GENERALE DU CAOUTCHOUC 
18, Rue Duphot 


Paris (ler) 




















A Technical Course In 


RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


By PROF. H, E. SIMMONS, M.S. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Municipal University of Akron, Ohio 


This course was published serially in 


THE RUBBER AGE July, 1917, 
to July, 1918 and is now published 


mm book form. 


A valuable book for all in the rubber 
industry whether factory men, vulcani- 
zers or tire dealers. You can not know 
too much about how the basic material 
of the business is handled. 


Price $4.50 Net 


GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


225 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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In collaboration with mat specialists, the author has com- 
piled a book which is not only interesting to the manutacturer 
but to the renera readel no ees romanct in modern in 
dustry In addition to chapters on general processes, water 
for industrial use and fuel, the book contains chapters on a 
number of industri in hich the raw materials used, the 


various processes employed and the finished products are 


discussed 


The consulting chemi engineer has a wealth of infor- 
mation tor read) reference in this book, as the subjects, in 
nddition to being thoroughly covered, are augmented in many 
eases with a bibliogray o that further study of a particular 
mindusti mav be made if desired. The chapter devoted to 
fuel and power generation discusses the measurement of tem- 
perature, thi heat of combustion. wood, coal, chareoal, coke, 
liquid fuel and gaseo fuel in a way which will prove ot 
rreat help to engineers in rubber power plants who desire 
to improve their knowledge of the theories underlying com 
bustion 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY Edite ; \ RR ' Sur isor. Industrial 

Ch ul | eerir ( ind Head of tl Department of Industrial 

cl I t \ I | \ Volut 

lwo 2) ! l | i D. Va Nostrand Co S Warren 

St., New Yor) . 

The author deals in this volume with the industries which 
depend for their existence upon raw materials of an organie 
niature. The most common organic chemicals are discussed 
and brief mention made of those which will be met most fre- 


quently in the text 
Frederie Dannerth, Consulting Chemist, Newark, N. J.. 1s 
the author of the chapter on Rubber and Related Gums. This 


chapter tarts with definitions, deals with ehe mieal and physical 


properties and passes on to ge raphy and botany. The com- 
mereial side of t! rubber industry is also given brief dis 
eussion. Under the subdiy mm materials crude and reelaimed 
rubber, organic fillers, mineral fillers and textiles are treated. 
The author then takes up th principal processes used in the 
industry and briefly explains each. Other subdivisions are 
devoted to Products, Research Chemistry and Gums Related 
to Rubbe r 

To a person entering the rubber industry, this chapter on 
that great indust) is ol reat value for in 26 pages he is 
given information that ould be diffieult to obtain in sueh 
coneise and easily-understood form elsewhere. And to the 
specialist in the rubber factory, the chapter will also be of 


value because it covers all phases of the industry in a very 
thorough fashion 


. 
Vel AN ATION A ELERATS B ( S. Whitl and H I Simmons, 
MeG l ersit Mont { Lda nad the Universit of Akron 
Akror Ohis Press 1 befor the D or f Rubber Chemistry of 
the American Che Societ t it 65th Meeting New Haven April 
te Pul he i : I ineering Cl istry for Sep 


The accelerator piperidinium, 


pentamethyvlenedithiocarba- 
mate, has been studied with regard to the influence of varia 
tion in the proportions of sulphur and accelerator, and the 
proportion and character of the zine oxide used with rubber. 
Zine oxide of extremely fine particle size has a greater effect 
on the activity of the accelerator than has the ordinary zine 
oxide, when the oxide is used in small proportions; but when 
used in large proportions the very fine oxide retards vuleani- 
zation 1f the proportion of sulphur present is only small. 
The accelerating effect of piperidium pentamethylendithio- 
carbamate in the presence of Zim oxide is not due merels to 
the formation of zine salt, the salt forming molecule of piper- 
idine contributes considerably to the effect. The addition of a 
greatly enh: 


moleenle of piperidine nees the accelerating effect 


L355 


of zine phenylmethvldithioearbamate and of di-thioaphthoyl 
disulphide. With all the ultra-accelerators studied there is 
evidence that the catalytically active agent is destroyed during 
vuleanization. One result of such destruction is that, with a 
siven proportion of sulphur, a given proportion ot accelerator 
cannot carry vulcanization beyond a certain point. There- 
fore with suitable proportions of accelerator and sulphur 
“fat curing” can always be obtained with accelerators power- 
ful enough to bring about vuleanization at temperatures at 
which sulphur alone cannot. The accelerator di-thionaphthoy! 
disulphide has been closely studied in this connection. 


. * * 


WEARING QUALITIES OF TIRE TREADS AS INFLUENCED BY RECLAIMED 


RUBBER Technologic Paper No. 294 By W. L. Holt and P. L 
Wormeley, physicists Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. (¢ Price 
five cent 


To answer the question, which re ci.tly has been often raised, 
as to whether an economic gain would result from the greater 
use of reclaimed rubber in tires, an investigation was carried 
out by the Bureau of Standards. Tests were conducted for 
the purpose of determining the influence of reclaimed rubber 
on the resistance to wear of tire treads, and to obtain data 
on the relative wear of tread compounds. 

Eighty 30 x 314% cord tires of standard 4-ply construction 
were used. The tread of each tire consisted of four sections, 
each section covering one-fourth of a tire circumference so 
that as the tread wore away the comparative resistance to wear 
of the four compounds could be determined with the knowledge 
that all parts of the tread had been subjected to the same load 
and wear. 

In deciding upon the particular compounds the proposition 
was presented to two of the largest tire manufacturers in the 
country and . was left to their judgment to properly balance 
the formulas so as to obtain as good a tread compound as 
possible with the particular reclaimed rubber content. Each 
of the manufacturers made 40 tires, designated as No. 1 and 
No. 2. The composition of the No. 1 tread compounds are 
shown in the following table: 


Compounds, per cent by weight 


CA 1B 1¢ 1D 
Smoked sheet .61.1 51.30 45.925 41.175 
Hexamethylene-tetrami: H 15 150 £50 
« Ip ) ) ) ) ) 
Zi oxide ‘ 12.5 11.25 8.625 6.375 
G black l ) 16.00 16.000 16.000 
A 1 rubber 5.0 2.00 5.009 9.000 
Paim oil 2.0 , 00 ; 000 3 000 
Reclaimed rubber ) 10.00 18.000 25.000 


The tires were run on motors which traveled over the roads 
of the District of Columbia and neighboring states. Each 
tire was run until there was sufficient wear to make compar- 
isons between the different sections, and in most eases the test 
was continued until the poorest section had worn practically 
through to the breaker. This usually required 7,000 miles, 
although on some roads the tires ran as high as 14,000 miles 
before a section was worn through. When the road tests had 
been completed the tread was stripped from each tire and a 
sample 10 inches long eut from the center of each of the four 
sections to be used as a basis for ealeulating the relative tread 
wear. The method of determining the wear was to use the 34 
by 10 inch strip and calculating the volume of rubber worn 
away, based on the loss in weight and the specific gravity. 

Results indicated that if reclaimed rubber is used the re- 
sistance to wear is lowered roughly in proportion to the 
quantity used. But even when as much as 25 per cent re- 
claimed rubber is used a tread ean still be made at least 70 
per cent as good as one containing new rubber only. Ae- 
cordingly the advisability of substituting reclaimed rubber 
matter of the relative cost of the 
two materials. There are also many products in which the 
resistance to wear is not of first importance and in which re- 
claimed rubber may be used as satisfactorily as new rubber. 


for new rubber becomes ; 








& 


